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SINGLE-DISTRIBUTOR MODELS 


Model 33 permits keyboarding 
type faces through normal 24 
point and larger condensed sizes 
from wide 90-channel maga- 
zines, or through normal 36 
point and the largest condensed 
faces from 72-channel maga- 
zines. Model 34 has the addi- 
tional capacity for wide 34- 
channel auxiliary magazines. 


MIXER MODELS 


Model 35 is available with wide 
90-channel magazines or com- 
binations of wide 72- and wide 
90-channel magazines. In addi- 
tion to mixing matrices from 
adjacent magazines, this model 
accommodates faces through 36 
point—or larger in condensed 
sizes. Model 36 has the addi- 
tional capacity for wide 34- 
channel auxiliary magazines. 





Here they are! Today's WRL’s! 


Meet the simplified Wide Range Linotypes 
—Models 33, 34, 35 and 36 


Today’s Wide Range Linotypes have been newly engineered to 
help speed production of text and display faces, to make opera- 
tion easier, and to minimize maintenance. Their extra-wide 
main magazines accommodate small text faces or giant display 
faces— making these machines the answer to the most stringent 
composing-room requirements. Progressive newspaper plants 
meet deadlines and cut costs by routing advertising display, 
heads and text copy to their Wide Range Linotypes, while many 
job and commercial shops have found that a single Wide Range 
Linotype fills all their needs for text and display composition. 
The versatility of today’s Wide Range Linotypes often makes 
the difference between profit and loss on close-margin jobs. Ask 
your Linotype Production Engineer for complete information. 


Wide Range Linotype Features 


New Electromatic Safety System — 

To guard against machine or matrix damage, this new safety system 
prevents magazines from being shifted until the distributor box and 
bar and channel entrances are cleared of matrices. 


Standard Swing-Out Keyboards — 
In only eight seconds, the simplified keyboards on these Wide Range 
Linotypes swing out for easy inspection, cleaning or servicing. 


Improved Magazine Elevating Mechanism — 
Magazine shifting is easier than ever . . . no adjustments to check, no 
motors to service. Entire mechanism is solidly anchored to base. 


New Feather-Touch Mixing Control— 

On Models 35 and 36, a simplified operating mechanism transfers 
keyboard action from one magazine to the other at the touch of a 
convenient lever. 


New Swinging Keyboard Rod Frame— 

On machines with 72- and 90-channel main magazines, the proper 
set of keyboard rods pivots into operating position when operator 
uses the new mixing control. Action is direct, maintenance simpler. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street - Brooklyn 5 + New York 


Linotype Times Roman, Erbar and Spartan Families 
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Ludlow Simplicity 


Simplicity in relation to Ludlow operation is not just a descriptive term, but 
a most important factor in the production program. . . First of all, the machine 
itself is simply designed for a single purpose—quick, accurate production of 
quality slug composition—without “gadgets” that often only hinder efficient 
operation. This simplicity makes for moderate operating and upkeep expense. 
Furthermore, the simplicity of Ludlow matrix assembly and casting enables 
capable compositors without any previous experience soon to produce job 
and display composition satisfactory for every requirement . . . Simplicity is 
only one of many reasons for the utmost satisfaction that hundreds and 


hundreds of users have found with the Ludlow System of all-slug composition. 





The Elrod #7 


for strip material from 1-point to 36-points in thickness that 


meets today’s exacting printing requirements. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 
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@ Compare Chandler & Price Auto- 
matic Units 12 x 18 and 10 x 15 point 
by point with your requirements and 
you'll say as hundreds of printers have 
said ““That’s the press for me.” 


These fully automatic presses provide 
complete versatility in printing any 
sheet from onion skin to thick blotting 
and other bulky stocks. They also han- 
dle automatic feeding for certain types 
of cut-out novelties, cartons and similar 
work that otherwise would have to be 
hand fed at a much higher labor cost. 


_ PRESS 


Sheet sizes from No. 88 card up to the 
press capacity —13” x 19” on the 12 x 18 
and 11” x 154” on the 10 x 15—can be 
fed automatically to close register. Own- 
ers of Chandler & Price Craftsman Auto- 
matic Units are able to handle profitably 
and quickly a very large part of the 
sizes and variety of work that comes 
into the average job printing plant. 


Write for the Craftsman Automatic Press 
Booklet. Twenty minutes reading time 
will give you a valuable understanding of 
how C&P units can make money for you. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


6000 CARNEGIE AVE. * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


\ fr “neuizan preirios for neatly Uvee quarters. of a cenitiry 
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This Marking Guarantees Top Quality in Leathers 


UNITED AIR LINES “MAINLINER’ AT LA GUARDIA FIELD, N. Y. 





And This Guarantees All McLaurin-Jones printing, Among the wide range of McLaurin- 


packaging sail specialty Jones papers, famed for their ex- 
cellence, are: Waretone, mirror- 


Top Quality papers offer a finish coated paper for printing, 
. ) label, box covering, cover and 

postcard work. Guaranteed Flat 
In I apers lila generations of painstaking Gummed Papers for labels, seals 
and stickers. Old Tavern Gold and 
Silver Metallics for labels, box 


rare ingredient — 


skill that makes them 


preferred the world over. work and printed pieces. Relyon 
: Reproduction Paper for the print- 
That is why the name, ing trade. A full line of Sealing 


Tapes, Stays, and Gummed Cam- 
; ee brics for boxes, cartons, and 
with “top-quality” in papers. containers. 


McLaurin-Jones is synonymous 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND GUMMINGS — 
TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 
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Finest printing costs less 


for Union Electric... 


...thanks to the revolutionary economy 





of (cicoldated Enamel Papers 





Fine printed material at lower cost is a vital 
factor in selling and distributing—economi- 
cally—the vast output of giant Bagnell Dam 
and eight other power plants to Union Electric 
users throughout the St. Louis area. 

Like many businesses, Union Electric 
has discovered that substantial savings can 
be realized—and finest printing quality main- 
tained—through the use of lower-cost Con- 
solidated Enamel Papers. 

The secret behind Consolidated’s cost- 
slashing success is a revolutionary paper- 


making method which delivers the quality 
and uniformity required for fine printing 
reproduction—at a cost 15 to 25% below 
that of old-style, premium-priced enamels! 

The experience of Union Electric and other 
Consolidated users is related in Fortune, 
Newsweek and other top magazines. 

Why not compare Consolidated’s printing 
qualities with those of any enamel you’re 
now using. Your Consolidated paper mer- 
chant will be glad to furnish trial sheets 
without obligation. 

















A ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


¥ “PRODUCTION GLOSS e MODERN GLOSS e FLASH GLOSS 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY © Makers of Consoweld — decorative and industrial laminates 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin e Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois OC W.P &P. fo 
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ARE YOU PASSING UP 
THE BIG PROFIT 
IN DIE CUTTING? 


















No longer is there any 
need to ''by-pass”’ profitable 
die-cut business .. . or give-up parts 
of the profit by ‘farming out'’ die-cut jobs. 








Not when Accurate makes die cutting so easy for 
you to do on the printing presses you now have. 










With Accurate Jackets you convert your platen or cylinder print- 
ing press to a cutting press and back again in a few minutes. 










Our Die Cutters Manual tells you all you need to know about 
die cutting. /t's free, write for it. 






Accurate Cutting Dies last longer, simplify make-ready. assure 
accurate cut-outs. 











ra) a 
Omeinat’? 


Often users write to thank us for opening up their eyes to 
the terrific profit potential in Die Cutting. In these letters 
it is always interesting to note how they emphasize the 
fool-proof simplicity of die cutting the Accurate Way 
and the convenience of famous Accurate... . 


SAME DAY SERVICE! 


Dies Shipped Same Day Order is Received 


(@ ( U R A T E 


“STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
22 -24West 2Ist Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 20 Years 
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A new way to judge letterheads 


Do you print and sell letterheads? If so, then you will want the new 
Brightwater Letterhead Appraiser Kit. Enables you to show your 
customer just how a letterhead sketch or design wil] look when in use. 
Ensures proper balance between the letterhead and the typewritten 
letter. Any Brightwater Paper Merchant will appreciate an opportunity 
to show you this new helpful aid to greater satisfaction on the 

part of letterhead buyers. 


Or write to... 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, Massachusetts 


New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS - LEDGER MIMEOQGRAPH + VELLUM + TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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ats prove their wo 
St day they are installed! 


yourself how much Mercury 

s and Blankets increase efficiency 

r pressroom. They deliver more 

ge, print better and save consistently 
ake-ready and wash-up time. 

2’s nothing finer! 





APID ROLLER COMPANY 


J. M. RAPPORT, Pres Federal at 26th Street CHICAGO 16 
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Style KP with power inker 









Style KA with automatic 
inker 






Style K with ink plate — 
or 20” Challenge 
Power Ink Distribu- 
tor (extra). 










TRADE-MARK ® 








SERIES K 
Challenge PROOF PRESSES 


Write ‘‘Challenge”’ into your plans. This name means ‘‘Quality” 
on any piece of equipment — particularly on Series K 

Proof Presses, it’s the trade mark of Cylinder Press Design. 

All three styles have a revolving cylinder with a 

reciprocating bed on anti-friction rollers. The result of this 
proven principle is an accurate, unyielding impression every time. 
Cylinder grippers and a micrometer side guide control 

feeding and positioning of the sheet. A foot trip prevents offset 
on the cylinder packing during the return stroke. 

Grippers may be opened at any position of the cylinder. 

Two sizes handle anything from an ordinary galley proof 

up to 14% x 23%” or 19%. x 23%”. 

All models are equipped with feed board, delivery board, 

and a zinc galley plate. Get full details today! 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: Grand Haven, Michigan 


“Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts” 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 658 
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Ye hanbions letterhead paper 
that Prins aS weld as it looks 


COCKLETONE BOND 





Cockletone Bond was created by 
Hammermill craftsmen to meet 
the requirements of businessmen 
who want and expect fine letter- 
head paper to represent them. 
Its acceptance by such executives 
has been remarkable. The reason 


is simple. They find in this paper 
not one, but all the qualities they 
had been looking for — firm, 
heavy “feel”; crisp crackle and 
snap; clear, rich whiteness; 
superior erasability ... and all 
these at surprisingly low cost. 


* * * 


Again, in 1951, Cockletone Bond is being advertised consistently 
in the management magazines your discriminating customers read. 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond Portfolio. 
It contains a wide assortment of good, modern letterhead 
designs. You'll find it helpful in showing your customers how 
they can appraise or redesign their present letterheads. We will 
also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 


Hammermill Paper Company,1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 





seem ee 


Name. 











(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 


W A. Pe Re 
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Envelope Inserts 
and Circulars 


Overseas Stationery 
. . . also Letterheads and 
Matching Envelopes for 
copies of important domestic 
correspondence for outside- 
of-your-office-distribution 





White and colored 
Office Forms 


Instruction Sheets 


o 
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»FoX RiVerR 


“UP” your printing sales by suggesting Fox River 
ONION SKIN for many uses besides copies 
of correspondence. 
Onion Skin often means printing orders for you that 
didn’t exist before—circulars, for example, that can go 
with a regular mailing without increasing the postage. 
Strong, beautiful Fox River ONION SKIN is 
available in: 
4 Finishes—Laid, Cockle, Glazed, Unglazed 
7 Colors—Blue, Canary, Cherry, Goldenrod, Green, 
Tuscan and White 
4 Grades—100% Cortton-fiber ANNIVERSARY, 
25% DICTATION, 25% DICTATION TRU- 
OPAQUE . . . Super-Sulphite VALID 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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AN INDEX FOR 
EVERY USE! 


That is only another way of saying, 
“If you have an indexing problem 
you want to lick, see Aigner.” It 
makes sense, -for the G. J. Aigner 
Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of indexes and index 
systems. We’ve been in business for 
over 40 years and by now the word 
has gotten around that the G. J. 
Aigner Company has the data and 
facilities to produce any type of 
index anyone could want. 


One of our customers—a printer by 
trade—got the word the other day. 
He came in for help on the indexing 
of a catalog job he was after. The 
job included the complete printing 
of 1000 catalogs of 250 pages each. 
He was the only printer who fur- 
nished a complete quote—including 
indexes. He got the job. G. J. Aig- 
ner did the indexing and billed the 
printer; he added on his normal 
mark-up and shipped his bill off to 
the client. Everyone was happy— 
except the printers who didn’t get 
the job. 


If you have ever missed out on a 
bid because you failed to furnish a 
complete quote, call or write the 
G. J. Aigner Company and see how 
we can help you give your clients 
a complete service. We have two 
large plants to serve you. You'll 
find the addresses listed below. 





Chicago: 418 S. Clinton Street 
New York: 97 Reade Street 
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ERE is the highest form of flat- 





for calling 
attention to 


pioneering 
and 


leadership 


tery — unsolicited praise by an 


impartial expert! 


Learn why everyone who has 
heard of, seen or used the hydrau- 
lically operated — electronically 
controlled Lawson Electronic 
Spacer regards it as the greatest 
advance in paper cutting 
machinery! 


Write for complete, fully illustrat- 


ed 


descriptions and specifications! 
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LAWSON SPACER! 


~ 


E.P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE - 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS e@ SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO.............. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................... 002 e ee Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO............- eee ee cee eeeeeee Atlanta, Ga, 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............... 000 e wees Dallas, Texas 
MINE CONTIN so '5:0 5s, do 0 Sieh 6 eck ack Wiel 0 e's Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 


A business grows up when it goes up! 


In the printing industry, too— you can gain 
extra time and extra profits with Airfreight 


TODAY, many plants are expanding and find- 
ing the answers to their shipping problems in the speed 
and service of Airfreight. Overnight deliveries give 
them better control over the releasing of dated ma- 
terial and allow extra production days. As a result, 
they now obtain orders in distant cities previously for- 
bidden by their inability to compete with local houses. 


Together with other Airfreight benefits, such as low 


insurance rates and lighter packaging requirements, 
these advantages can easily offset the transportation 
charges. In many cases, they have appreciably lowered 
the overall cost of doing business as well. 

That is why the original decision to use Airfreight 
usually requires top-level action. Let an American 
Airlines representative tell the story of Airfreight in 
terms of your particular problem. You'll readily see 
why this modern form of transportation gives you the 
competitive edge during the present competitive era. 
Write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


YA rest ano roremosr- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 
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IMPRESSION 
ADDS WEIGHT TO 


EAXAPRESBON ... 


Gosuncaas ofeyere 


(RAG CONTENT ) 


| oye Dstrabslesh vom Maaco eter ters 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN NINE COLORS AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH— 
HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC ¢ AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
















square inches 
of printing area 






23% 
more production from the 


CW 


Babcock 


Jabioman 


than can be 
printed on any 
17x22 offset press 


Write for the new descriptive folder 


Babcock 
Printing Press Corp. 


800 Waynesburg Road, S. E. 
CANTON, OHIO 


To increase profits, increase production 


14 
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Printers! Lithographers’ 


HERE IS YOUR 


JOGGER 





48x48 wire POWER LIFT 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF LARGE SHEET JOGGING 


@ If you're faced with the headaches of jogging large sheets, here’s the 
jogger you’ve been waiting for. It’s the BRACKETT 48x48 (larger table 
supplied if wanted). And it really is a “whiz” the way it handles those 
tough jobs. A strong, husky unit mounted on heavy casters . . . can easily 
be moved around the shop and braked solidly, ready for hard work. Af- 
fords complete relief from the jogging problems encountered by lithog- 
raphers, catalog printers, map printers, wrapper printers, etc. Powerful 
lifting mechanism handles approximately 1,000 sheets. Elevates them 


smoothly to cutting bed to be slid directly onto cutter WITHOUT EXTRA 


HAND JOGGING. A marvel for accuracy, time-saving, cost-cutting. Get 
full details. : 


OTHER SIZES 
AVAILABLE 


@ There’s a BRACKET Jog- 
ger perfect for every shop. 
Sizes: 15x15; 20x20; 30x30 
(shown at left); 38x38 and 
48x48. Highly efficient on onion 
skins, tissues, interleaved sets, 
heavy stocks. They’re money- 


makers. Write for details. 


Grachett 


PING [STRIPPING MACHINE CO. TOPEKA KANSAS | Cx OPEKA KANSAS 



















EASY ON THE PRESS... 
EASY OW THE EYES... 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ 


HUDSO 





. GLOSS 


There is a difference—you get clean, sharp 












halftone reproduction and good appearance 
with smooth-surfaced Hudson Gloss. It's versatile too, 
perfect for recipe booklets, house organs, broad- 
sides and advertising literature ...on either 


flatbed or rotary letterpress, 











INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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SIGNS OF GOOD 


i 
SPS ne 
is essential in good gummed papers. 


bites — : : SMOOTH j Dennison Gummed Papers are ex- 
: rie SURFACE fi pertly finished under scientifically 
| controlled conditions to insure just 









A smooth surface, uniformly finished 





















the right surface for every job. 


















A gummed sheet is no better than 











Sa 
STRONG 


GUMMING 


the adhesive that backs it up. 
Dennison gummings are unequaled 
for holding strength, for quick tack 





and for resistance-to-blocking. The 












32" Dennison line offers a gumming for 









every requirement. 









The way a paper acts in the 





pressroom is what counts. 






Dennison Gummed Papers are 






produced in an air conditioned 





plant — they feed freely on any 














type of press and lie flat under 















a wide range of atmospheric 








conditions. 










DENNISON AIR CONDITIONED 
GUMMED PAPERS TEST BEST ON THE PRESS 


Dennison 


*GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 











FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MEAD MIMEO 


MEAD LEDGER 


MEAD DUPLICATOR 





MEAD BOND 


Just off the press is this new sample book 

showing all weights and colors of the genuinely 
watermarked Mead Business Papers. Ask your Mead 
Merchant for your copy. Or write us on your letterhead. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION ‘P4rer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 * New York « Chicago ¢ Boston « Philadelphia 
EST. 1846 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY 
No. 1 of a Series 


Copyright Gilbert Paper Company 
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Pheidippides was quite a runner... 


He ran for two days and nights to obtain aid for the Greek Army at the 
Battle of Marathon. He returned to fight valiantly and then ran the 22 
miles to Athens, dying as he delivered the famous message, 

“Rejoice ! We Conquer.” 

The spectacular Marathon race of the Olympic games is in Pheidippides 
honor, and his heroic feats have helped to make the study of ancient 
history more palatable to generations of drowsy schoolboys. 

The everyday business messages of your 
customers are important too, and 
you, as a printer, can render a valuable 
service by recommending the right 
quality letterhead paper. For example, 
Gilbert Bond, 25% new cotton 

fibre content . . . ideal for most 
general business letterheads. 

There’s the new, matching 

Gilbert Envelope Bond, 

too... that seals, stays sealed, 

and has high opacity. 

For added profit to you and a 
service to your customer... 
suggest Gilbert Onionskin. Ask 
your paper merchant for 
complete samples of 
Gilbert Quality Papers. 





<Gusert 


PAPER COMPANY 
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. BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
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A good letterhead is always better - printed on a Gilbert Bond 




















@Lawrence A. Appley, president of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director of 
Harris-Seybold Company. . . . Jacques 
J. Tisne was elected president of the 
Litho Club of New York at the club’s 
January 24 meeting. John J. Kavanagh 
is vice-president, Angelo Pustorina is 
treasurer, and Hammond L. Sullivan, 
secretary. ... Fred P. Hofferth has 
been made Cincinnati manager and 
head of book production for the Amer- 
ican Book Company plant there. .. . 
Charles H. Merbitz has been appointed 
sales representative of the type metal 
department of Federated Metals Divi- 
sion, American Smelting and Refining 
Company. ... Vernon F. Beckwith has 
replaced William Snyder as assistant 
to the executive secretary of the 
Graphie Arts Association of Balti- 
more, Maryland. ... E. Ames Hilperts 
has been appointed executive director 
of the Metropolitan Lithographers As- 
sociation, succeeding Walter E. Sod- 
erstrom. Mr. Soderstrom resigned as 
executive director in order to devote 
full time to his duties as executive 
vice-president of the National Associ- 
ation of Photo-Lithographers, .. . 
Raymond H. Lecraw has retired from 
United States Government Printing 
Office service after thirty-eight years, 
all of it at the GPO... . Howard Flint 
Ink Company has opened a New York 
City office, supervised by G. A. Miller, 
who has specialized in printing inks 
for over thirty years. ... Arthur Trea- 
nor has been appointed Director of the 
National Production Authority’s Print- 
ing and Publishing Division. . . . The 
Star-Kimble Motor Division of Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey, has 
appointed the Baldwin Company of 
Dallas, Texas, as its representative in 
the states of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma, .,. Earl M. Landis has been 
appointed training director for Harris- 
Seybold Company. Mr. Landis will be 
in charge of expanded training pro- 
grams for company service men, sales 
representatives, department heads, and 
factory foremen, machinists, and ap- 
prentices. ... New manager of Mil- 
waukee’s Graphic Arts Association is 
Arthur L. Johnson, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Franklin As- 
sociation, Chicago. . . . Ed Brumder, 
vice-president and secretary of the 
North American Press, is now presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Milwaukee. Bob Apple, secretary- 
treasurer of Trade Press Publishing 
Company, is first vice-president. Erwin 
(Continued on page 70) 
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WHITE 


AS AN UNMARKED 
SKI SLOPE... 


COLORS 
BRIGHT 


AS A TYROLIAN JACKET! 


eS 


NEW SEBO! 


MARKED 
RIGHT FOR PRINTING — RIGHT FOR PEN AND INK 


New Sebo - the timproved general utility paper with 


@ BRIGHTER WHITE and BRIGHTER COLORS 
@ UNUSUAL OPACITY 
@ LOOKS RIGHT — FEELS RIGHT 


@ COMBINES HIGH QUALITY WITH LOW COST # Hz W researcu 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 











{0LLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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with St. Regis Papers 


The best of all good things for the printer is the well-pleased 
. customer. There’s the pat on the back for a fine job and the 
welcome prospect of additional business. 


Paper makes a contribution to this happy scene when it’s just 
right for the job. 


St. Regis helps you to the best paper in these two ways— 


1. With a complete range of grades from which to 
select—enamel printing, coated printing, 
uncoated book, and uncoated 
printing papers. 

With such varied resources that it’s possible 
for St. Regis to select or blend pulps to assure 
you the highest values of appearance and 
printability in each grade. 


Young Kinglets, by Allan D. Cruickshank 


Printing, Publication and 
Converting Paper Division 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
% 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky 








> MEANS LONGER LIFE... 
for every SEMONOS Paper Knife 


Nobody but Simonds... with special Simonds-designed equipment... 
can impart such a polished mirror-finish to paper-cutting knives. This 
finish means far smoother, easier cutting ... far longer knife-life. What's more, these S-301 Knives 


are ground to prevent face-drag against stock and 
assure plumb-line straightness of cut. And you can 
bank on it, too, that these knives won’t lose the 
temper of their special Simonds S-301 Steel. Order 
from your dealer... and start saving your knife- 
dollars right now. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


SS ear ee a 
ranch Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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In Kimberly-Clark paper-making... 


79 Quality Checks Mean 


Finer Printing for You! 


oo . me = : aa 


BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS—READY FOR THEIR DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION 
INTO QUALITY-CONTROLLED KIMBERLY-CLARK PAPER! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression— without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
complete quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction—at the cost 
of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs —look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 





¢ Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 


in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient are rugged LongLac 
sulphate fibers to provide a new, smoother print- 
ing surface, greater folding endurance, brilliant 
new whiteness that /asts. 





Hot off the machine! Precision-coated paper 
winds off paper machines turning out 500 tons a 
day. Only the highest grade white “face-powder” 
clays are used in the coating process; and with 
the new formula, Kimberly-Clark provides even 
more uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper 
reproduction than ever before. 





2S agai. 


An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known each 
Kimberly-Clark paper gives the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of a higher-priced sheet. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For offset printing. 
Provides a moisture-and-pick-resistant 
coating. Offers outstanding foldability. Ren- 
ders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, greater 
uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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LETTERPRESS PLATES 


Process Color Plates . . Color Cor- 
rected Screen Negatives . . Multiple 
Negatives, Positives, Engravings . . 
Line Etchings. .Halftones on Copper, 
Zinc, and Magnesium. 


ADVERTISING ART 


Layout .. Lettering. . Design. .Ilus- 
tration . . Key Line Art . . Retouch- 
ing, Black and White and Full Color 
. . Color Processing, Multitone and 
Flexichrome . . Packaging Design. . 
Art for Metal Decorating. 








COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





Full Color . . Kodachrome, Ekta- 
chrome, Direct Separation Nega- 
tives, Dye Transfer Prints, Color 
Slides . . Black and White . . Studio, 
Location, Still Life, Live Models, 
Publicity . . Quantity Prints . . En- 
largements. 





In fact, every job 


receives the same careful attention, 


OFFSET PLATES the same quick delivery. That's policy. . 


Color Process Screen Positives, Pro- 

gressive Proofs, Color Separation, 

Negatives . . Negatives and Positives THAT’S 
.. Line, Halftone, Highlights, Drop- 
Outs, Multiples, Blow-Ups . . Vac- 
uum Frame and Photocomposed 
Press Plates, Albumen, Deep Etch, 
and Tri-Metal. 





ROTOGRAVURE 


Plates and Positives . . Full Color, 
Monotone . . Conventional or Dult- 
gen. 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO 


110 OTTAWA STREET e@ TOLEDO 4, OHIO 




















Cleaner cutting... Cost cutting— 


eree PAPER KNIVES 
with the INTEGRAL EDGE! 













866 PaPER KNIVEs of specially heat-treated 

Disston Steel stand up under the longest, T i - eg P $ § TO i 
heaviest use. Concave, taper-ground face ® 
does not stick when cutting high lifts. Uni- 

form grinding makes possible a_precision- IN T F Cx RA L is DGE 


sharp cutting edge over entire length of blade! 









An inlaid, hardened steel face on a 
soft steel back. Combines finest cut- 
ting steel with shock-resistant back- 
ing steel—produces a knife with a 
sharper, tougher edge that absorbs 
terrific strains. Look at the photos 
(at left)... Notice the firm bond 
on the 866 Knife as compared to the 
voids found in the ordinary inlay. 













Make your next paper knife 
an 866 Knife—order from 
your Disston Distributor ! 


HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, INC. 


389 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 






: ee In Canada, write: 
Ordinary Weld 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


PAPER KNIVES + CIRCULAR PERFORATORS & SLITTERS * COMPOSING ROOM SAWS 
STEEL RULE * CYLINDER JACKETS + FOUNTAIN, DOCTOR & SCRAPER BLADES 
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Want an envelope 

that can take it? Take it 

in transit—and come 

, out clean and unmussed? 
Take it on the press— 

with a white whiteness 

that makes those cor- 

ner cards sparkle? It’s 

no problem! Your 

answer is DAYTON 
ENVELOPES—doing 

their stuff right now in 
thousands of mailmen’s 

bags everywhere. All 
grades—all styles—all sizes. 
Ask for samples, and test ’em 
yourself—and note well that 
bright white and quick adhesion. 


Envelopes 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION * DAYTON, OHIO 
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Make your mark in the world 


3 deep and lasting — with 


% 
“sprinting planned for quality 
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THE MARTIN CANTINE-CO. - 
Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 
Saugerties, NoY., New York, Chicago 


Letterpress, ‘ 
HI-ARTS * ‘ . 
ASHOKAN 

ZENA 











"a 2 ‘ . ‘ or.W81.4 
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‘ . ’ . CANFOLD 
% ¥ ee ‘ 9 a 
aes x. % “< , M.-C FOLDING 
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* ESOPUS TINTS 
° ESOPUS PQSTCARD 
Offset-Litho 
a HI-ARTS LITHO C.IE 
; ZENAGLOSS OFFSET Ci2S : 
‘ . LITHOGLOSS S. b 
. CATSKILL LITHO ¥ 
* GATSKILL OFFS 2s. ‘ ‘ 
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Send specimens of al! work you produce on Cantine Paper to THE CANTINE AWARDS,*345 Madison Avenue; New York 17 
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WORK HORSES of the Lithographic Industry 


HARRIS MODEL 122A (LTV) 


Single-Color 
17 x 22” Offset Press 


BREADWINNERI| 


Take a look at the third in a world- 
famous line of small offset presses. 
Your money’s safe on this favorite. 

Its granddaddy, the Harris LSB, was 
earning big money for its owners 
even in the tough competition of 
depression days. 

Its father too, the Harris LTG, 
has been the foundation for many 
a business. The military model also 
did duty for the armed services on 
every continent. 


Now comes a press that will out- 
perform them both in quality of 
print...saleable sheets per day... 
operating convenience. Particularly, 
it has the features which press owners 
and operators have asked for in a 
small offset press. 

Today’s race is too rugged for any 
but the top performers. That’s why it 
takes a mew Harris to stay out in front. 

Ask us to prove how this 17 x 22 
can increase your production. 


~HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


GENERAL OFFICES, DEPT. D, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Institutional Advertising Needed 
For the Printing Industry. 2 2x0 Ger 


@ AxsouT fifteen years ago, the Amer- 
ican metropolitan newspaper awoke 
to the fact that, while it allowed all 
comers to blow their horns on its 
advertising pages, it was itself a 
paragon of quiet modesty. Times 
being hard, the newspaper began to 
talk about itself in its own pages, 
telling the readers and advertisers 
of its problems and its values to the 
community. Because such self-adver- 
tising paid off, newspapers were 
among their own best space-buyers. 

These newspaper campaigns were 
not direct advertising as the term 
is understood. A better designation 
developed: Institutional Advertis- 
ing. It was so called because it was 
publicity not for the product but for 
the company or organization behind 
the product. The aim was not so 
much to sell the item, the newspaper, 
as it was to establish better under- 
standing between the organization 
behind the newspaper and the in- 
dividual subscriber. 

Institutional advertising reached 
an all-time peak during World War 
II when many national manufactur- 
ers, geared to war production, re- 
sorted to it in order to keep their 
names before a public they could not 
supply with products. So a pretty 
common display line was “When 
Our Johnny Comes Marching Home, 
Such-Such Company Will Again 
Make the Best So-So Product for the 
Price.” Ads told of contributions to 
the war effort, of the few man-hours 
lost in labor disputes, and so forth. 
In short, readers got sort of a stock- 
holder’s report from industry. The 


results of such advertising were so 
pleasing that many large advertisers 
continue today to use the institu- 
tional slant at least part of the time. 
It would seem printers could take 
a page from the book of the metro- 
politan newspapers and the national 
manufacturers. The average citizen 
needs to be told more about the 
printing industry, concerning which 
he is virtually an ignoramus. A thou- 
sand letterheads and envelope cards 
cost between $20 and $25 today. It’s 
high. So is the price of meat, but the 
average purchaser has to buy meat, 
groan as he will. Printed stationery, 
seemingly overpriced, probably can 
be dispensed with. The purchaser 
should be given reasons why the cost 
of stationery is what it is. Institu- 
tional advertising could do that. 


Let the Figues Speak 


Here is an example of what is 
meant. According to the recent ad- 
vertisement of a steel company, 
there is an equipment investment of 
about $1,000 for every man em- 
ployed in all trades today. Isn’t there 
a peg here for a printer’s ad? A 
$1,000 investment for the average 
trade, but how many thousands in 
equipment per man are required in 
the average printing shop? The con- 
trasting figures would go a long way 
toward explaining the price of sta- 
tionery. No one will deny that the 
American has a head for figures; 
they speak a language he knows. 

Another possible institutional ad. 
The newest linecasting machine cost 
what? Eight thousand? Nine thou- 


sand? How much? So a slug could be 
pictured in an ad, could it not, with 
the display line: “This Line of Type 
Cost $8,000.” Absolutely true. The 
copy will clarify. Or, there’s the mat- 
rix (interesting shape). Cost: 18 
cents and up. How many thousands 
of them must be kept in the shop, 
how many thousands multiplied by 
18 cents? With these figures, the 
stationery doesn’t seem so over- 
priced. But who, unless it is the 
printer, will supply the information? 

There is no end to the possibilities 
of such copy. A line can be set up in 
Caslon. The copy: “A man named 
William Caslon fashioned this type 
you are now looking at over 200 
years ago. Men have not been able 
to improve on it. We have this type. 
Etc.” Printing history is full of odd 
facts that can be worked into inter- 
esting institutional advertising copy. 

Certainly, printers have used these 
ideas before, and surely some far 
better ones. But how were the ideas 
distributed? Via blotter, stuffer, and 
house organ to established customers 
or potential buyers of large amounts 
of printing. When has the printer 
thought of the vast number of occa- 
sional, and potential, buyers of print- 
ing in his midst? 

The writer lives in a college town 
of 30,000 people, an unusually liter- 
ate and well-to-do population sup- 
porting two daily newspapers. He 
has seen the papers for the past five 
years, and though the classified sec- 
tion of the telephone directory lists 
ten printing houses, the writer has 
never seen any advertising by them, 
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either direct or institutional, except 
for occasional rates for imprinting 
Christmas cards. 

Yet the newspaper is the place for 
the printer to advertise, assuming 
his business is local. The easiest 
thing to sell in America is amuse- 
ment. But the theaters advertise 
their 50 cents to a dollar products 
daily. One of the hardest things to 
sell is print. But the printer sits back 
and charges $20 to $25 for a couple 
boxes of stationery without a word. 
The price has got to be justified. This 
fact is going to be more apparent as 
prices go higher. It can be justified 
through institutiqnal advertising. 

Newspaper space, of course, has 
its costs, too, but this should bulk as 
no problem. Most cities of any size 
have employing printers’ organiza- 
tions which can as groups purchase 
space. It’s the idea of printing that 
is to be sold, the problems of the 
printing industry, yes, even its his- 
tory and romance. There’s nothing 
personal in such advertising. The 
individual printer who does any in- 
stitutional advertising in the local 
papers over his own signature cut is, 
of course, helping his brethren. 

Summarily, to the uninformed, 
printing is a mysterious and excep- 
tionally expensive business. Over 
twelve hundred “lettershops” doing 
business with office reproducing ma- 
chines attest in part to the accuracy 
of that statement. But printing 
should not be mysterious nor should 
it seem expensive. Institutional ad- 
vertising can be a great aid in lift- 
ing this double stigma generally 
from the printing industry. A good 
place to start is the local paper. 

It’s true printers are a shy, retir- 
ing lot. The trait goes back to Guten- 
berg, who kept his name off every- 
thing he printed and who was very 
secretive about what he was doing 
with his metal and mold. It will be 
recalled that Gutenberg died broke. 


AIR PARCEL POST 

A letter, or other written matter, 
may be included in your parcel post 
package, at no extra cost, if sent by 
air parcel post. In addition, depend- 
ing upon the classification of the air 
parcel, you may insure it, register 
it, or send it C. O. D. 

For example, you may send an 
advertising plate and a letter of in- 
structions, or other copy, in one 
package at air parcel post rates. Air 
parcel post travels right along with 
air mail from mailing point to des- 
tination, and receives the same pre- 
ferred attention at destination. 

—Von Hoffmann Press 
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Easy Direct Costing Method 
Gives Operating Picture 


by UM. OD. Siuford 


@ RECALL the words of the old spir- 
itual, “Look down, look down, that 
lonesome road, before you travel 
on.” Application of the thought 
therein to your own business may 
be the very thing you need to do this 
day but let’s do the looking in a 
more plausible manner than seems 
to have been generally practiced 
within the printing industry in our 
previous years. 

The lack of interpretive and con- 
structive information in most con- 
ventional types of operating state- 
ments is probably one of the chief 
reasons sO many managers glance 
at the final figure, shrug their shoul- 
ders, and toss the statement into a 
drawer with the remark, “Maybe 
we can do better next month.” 

Nothing there to work on, just 
sales, cost, and a profit or loss. The 
example below is typical of the old 
cut-and-dried profit and loss state- 














Sales, net $ 80,000 
Material costs 24,000 
Factory costs 32,000 
Commercial costs 19,000 
Cost of sales $ 75,000 
Operating profit $ 5,000 











Above sales-cost-profit statement is inferior to 
a condensed detailed statement shown below 


ment reaching thousands of bosses 
today. Management deserves, and 
should demand, greater intelligence 
from the accounting office in the 
matter of statement preparation. 

Suddenly it dawns on the boss 
that a few months ago sales were 
approximately the same but the 
profit was only $1,000. This month’s 
profit is five times what it was in 
the other month. Just what is the 
correct profit? 

There now exists a real need for 
an explanatory operating statement 
telling, “Where We Are” and “How 
We Got There.” 

Direct costing methods, while in- 
stituted and operated in other lines 
of manufacture to good advantage, 
will probably be quite new to the 
general run of printing plants. 

Only a few of the more progres- 
sive plants have taken on the method. 
They are not talking much about it 
—naturally. They have paid out a 
good many US 58-cent pesos to get 
the know-how. They are making 
good on the investment, sitting 
tight, saying little. 

Direct costing is simple—much 
simpler in handling than most pres- 
ent methods in vogue. Fixed cost of 
a nonvariable type is divorced from 
those which vary with volume. Ma- 
terials, plus standard variable fac- 
tory costs, make the cost of sales. 
There is no inflation in the finished 
goods inventory, therefore a saving 























Actual 
Operation 
Sales, net $ 80,000 
Direct cost sales 49,600 
GROSS PROFIT 30,400 
Selling expense 8,000 
TRADING MARGIN 22,400 
Overhead expense: 
Indirect factory 4,200 
Factory variance 3,200 
Administrative 10,000 
Total overhead 17,400 
OPERATING PROFIT $ 5,000 





CONDENSED OPERATING STATEMENT 






































Budgeted 
Operation Variance 
$ 75,000 $ 5,000 
46,500 3,100 
28,500 1,900 
7,500 500 
21,000 1,400 
4,000 200 
2,750 450 
9,000 1,000 
15,750 1,650 
$ 5,250 $ 250 
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in taxable values. (That means some- 
thing in this day of high taxation.) 

Every printing plant, small, me- 
dium, and large, should be working 
under budgetary control for the 
welfare and protection such control 
does provide, granting due cogni- 
zance is given by top management. 

Note comparison of actual and 
budget figures in the chart. 

Sum up the advantages gained by 
the use of direct costing: 

1. An important feature is the 
arrangement of statement according 
to the variability of the different 
items and classification of expenses. 

2. It is this order of presentation 
which facilitates analysis of the re- 
lationship of profit to volume for any 
period. 

8. A further order of refinement 
is that all cost and expense items 
are arranged in descending order 
of variability. First deducted is the 
direct cost of sales, which includes 
only the directly variable costs of 
manufacturing. Selling expense is 
the next deduction. While certain 
parts of this expense may be of a 
fixed nature, the larger amount var- 
ies with sales volume. 

4. After trading margin, ex- 
penses are practically of a fixed na- 
ture. There must be sufficient trad- 
ing margin to care for these fixed 
expenses and also allow a reasonable 
amount for profit. 

5. A quick analysis of the break- 
even point may be made with this 
type of statement. Dividing over- 
head expense by the percentage that 
trading margin is to net sales gives 
the breakeven point. In this case 
the margin is 28 per cent. Dividing 
overhead by this 28 per cent gives 
approximately a breakeven point of 
$62,100. A simple breakeven chart 
will enhance the picture. (For de- 
tails on the breakeven chart, see 
page 65 of the October, 1950, issue.) 

Get “hep” to what is going on 
in other manufacturing industries. 
Some of the brightest and most ana- 
lytical minds in the field are continu- 
ally bringing out new thoughts and 
methods, all of which may apply spe- 
cifically to the needs of the printing 
industry. 

Printing and allied groups rep- 
resent one of the larger industry 
groups of the nation today. Account- 
ing-wise, where do we stand? 

We need better controls, for bet- 
ter profits. We need to chart our 
course, on the Road Ahead. 

(All the figures used herein are 
merely for illustration and do not 
represent those of any particular 
plant, neither are they a guide to 
expectant result.) 


LUKE S. JOHNSOS IS NOT A BEAR 
WHEN IT COMES TO ANILINE PRINTING 


By George Eaton 


@ “IT TAKES YEARS to Make Money 
Overnight” was the title of an ar- 
resting headline written some years 
ago by Frank Irving Fletcher. Luke 
S. Johnsos, partner in the Johnsos- 
Coppock Company, well knows this. 
This aniline printing executive has 
a background of fifteen years in the 
graphic arts as a paper salesman for 
Zellerbach, now the Midland Paper 
Company. He and a partner, Charles 
Coppock, built a modern, one-story, 
oil-heated plant in the Chicago sub- 
urb of Skokie and are doing so well 
that they anxiously await a custom- 
built six-color press. 

Luke has long been a specialist. 
One is phoning touchdown plays 
from his press-box vantage point 
down to Paddy Driscoll down on the 
Chicago Bears’ side of the football 
field. A former football, basketball, 
and track star at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Luke played end on some of 
the great Bear teams of the past and 
now is a vice-president and coach of 
this colorful football club. 

He decided to go into the aniline 
printing business because of its 
great potential in the packaging 
field, the new and highly specialized 
branch of the converting field. The 
paper bag converters were the first 
to adopt the aniline printing process 
in this country. In the past year 
Johnsos-Coppock has acquired sev- 
eral big accounts and operates its 
five-color press twenty hours a day. 

This press is something for a let- 
terpress-offset man to see. It is prac- 
tically noiseless, yet has rigidity and 
simplicity of operation. The press 
can also be adapted as a coating ma- 
chine. Hundreds of thousands of Oh 
Henry wrappers were being printed, 
five colors, on glassine, the day IP 
visited the plant. “We can and do 
print on base stocks ranging from 
tissue paper to cellophane,” says Mr. 
Johnsos. 

The six-color rotary web press on 
order will be made to the partners’ 
own specifications. Its function will 
be the same as other rotary presses: 
1. control of the web to make it travel 
at a uniform rate of speed; 2. ink 
control to maintain a constant shade 
of color; 3. accurate impression ad- 
justment control; and 4. heat con- 
trol of the paper. 

The speed of the press is too often 
overemphasized, says Mr. Johnsos. 

















































Whether it’s Chicago Bears end-play or aniline 
print jobs, Luke Johnson strives for perfection 


“Speed isn’t worth a lick if the ink 
doesn’t dry,” emphasizes Luke. The 
quick-drying nature of aniline inks 
makes many jobs possible that can- 
not be done economically by other 
processes. He will settle for the eco- 
nomically best press speed that con- 
sistently gives quality. 

A tour of this modern plant is an 
object lesson in how to merchandise 
a service. The plant is clean and neat. 
Several of the customers are confec- 
tioners and it is Luke’s aim to keep 
the plant as clean as the food proc- 
essing departments in his clients’ 
plants. The pressmen don’t wear 
smocks, but they do look as though 
they were skilled workmen helping 
the boss sell printing by a good ap- 
pearance. Good housekeeping is evi- 
dent in the clear aisles, in the ink, 
paper, and solvents storage. There 
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is proper storage of wiping rags and 
refuse. There are always two men 
working at the press. The roof is in- 
sulated with foil and the building 
has controlled humidity. The plant 
has been designed to provide for fur- 
ther expansion. The temperature is 
maintained the same, winter or sum- 
mer. The storage rooms are dry and 
have even temperatures. “The com- 
mon sense rules for accuracy used 
by careful workmen in other proc- 
esses are adaptable to aniline print- 
ing,” is the attitude of the plant. 
The aniline printing process in 
operation is the process in which the 
ink contains as.its chief ingredient 
an aniline dye as opposed to an oil 
ink. Yet, many aniline inks contain 
no aniline dyes at all. As the inks 
now are mostly pigmented, the term 
aniline is misleading. The advan- 
tages of 100 per cent pigment inks 
are: fastness to light, moisture, fats, 
and paraffin, good adhesion, and 
economy. The inks must be perma- 
nent against the action of fats, the 
moisture of goods, and salts and 
chemicals. The ink is deposited upon 
the raised type or line cuts of a rub- 
ber plate and then transferred to 
paper or the other materials. Aniline 
inks do not require the elaborate dis- 
tribution required with oil inks. 
The ink, incidentally, is odorless 
and therefore particularly suitable 
for food wrap jobs. The rotary press 
is much simpler than the conven- 
tional letterpress and the offset ma- 
chines because of the liquid state 


and quick-drying qualities of the 
ink. Only two rubber rollers are re- 
quired: one running partially sub- 
merged in the fountain, the other 
transferring the ink to the plate. 

The plant has printed meat wraps, 
confectionery wraps, paper bags, cel- 
lophane bags and wraps, foil bags 
and wraps, the fancy Christmas and 
holiday wraps, and gummed tape. 
The slitter adjoining the press trans- 
forms the web into the desired size 
for further handling; it is equipped 
with an electric-eye device. One can 
see cellophane on the press changed 
from hot to ice cold within a two- 
foot area. The dry or conditioning 
equipment includes a steamer unit 
which puts moisture back into the 
paper after a color printing, a Maxon 
Burner for the hot air heating, gas 
flames and electrically heating bars 
over which the paper passes. Two 
big cooling rolls produced the cold 
paper mentioned above. 

There is ample space for inspect- 
ing the printing for register and 
color. Ink pumps keep the ink at the 
proper level and maintain accurate 
color control. The thick ink foun- 
tains are arranged to take advantage 
of the fast-drying inks. Makeready 
is simple and rapid. “We can make- 
ready in three hours for a job on 
which the average printing plant 
would have to spend six or more 
hours,” Luke states. He is completely 
sold on aniline printing. ‘“Every- 
thing will be wrapped in the future, 
whether pork chops, candy, bolts, or 


cabbages.” Statistics bear Luke out 
that aniline printing is the fastest- 
growing method of printing in the 
packaging field. 

While most Americans think the 
process is a recent development, the 
year 1950 marked its sixtieth anni- 
versary. Cellophane came into the 
packaging scene in 1930. The rela- 
tively low press and plate costs and 
minimum makeready assure this 
process of a continuing place in the 
specialty and package printing fields. 
Improvement in press design and the 
use of intaglio fountain rollers have 
opened new doors for the use of the 
aniline process inks. 

“Tf the material to be printed can 
be rolled around a core into a web, it 
can be printed by the aniline print- 
ing process—and we can do it,” said 
Mr. Johnsos. Aniline printing is 
closely allied with and dependent 
on both chemistry and plastics. As 
these tremendous industries develop 
further, so will the aniline process 
with its important features: 1. the 
quick-drying qualities of the ink; 2. 
the simplicity in preparing plates, 
makeready, and the printing opera- 
tion itself; 3. the striking colors 
which can be produced on transpar- 
ent papers and the opacity of aniline 
printing on cellulose materials. 

Yes, the use of this process which 
prints a film of fluid ink on paper by 
means of a rotary press, web-to-web, 
using rubber plates, grows daily and 
the Johnsos-Coppock Company in- 
tends to grow with it! 





How to cut down on aspirin 








One can scarcely deny that many 
printers are skeptics and a very large 
number wise in their own conceit. This 
can be summed up, all due to the many 
different locations of that printing 
plant and also the many different 
minds employed there. 

It would be better if we could edu- 
cate mankind just to these factors. We 
run a job through that press and find 
that the ink did not dry overnight. 

». “That was all.” The job needs more 
drier. “Yes, sir, more drier.” So on 
with more drier into that fountain. 
Then the sun comes out the same day 
and everything is honky-dory. Then 
the next day we find there is too much 
drier in that ink. It dries over noon 
hour or less time on the press. So 
where do we go from here? 


If we would be a little more ob- 


servant, check up on that thermometer, 
barometer, and moisture in the press- 


By Joseph Kovec 


room, it could help some. We jump at 
conclusions too often. Just a little more 
thought at times like this will make 
life much more pleasant in some of our 
pressrooms. 

You will find conditions of this 
nature when we put that pressroom 
down there in what is sometimes called 
the ground floor. There is plenty of 
moisture there even when the sun is 
shining, and when it rains, oh boy! 
That paper just seems to drink the 
stuff. Why not try some air condition- 
ing under such conditions if it is at all 
possible? If not, then keep a good sup- 
ply of aspirin on hand. It might help 
those headaches that will surely come 
when your customer is sitting on the 
door step, waiting for his job of print- 
ing you promised a short while ago. 


Another thought just flashes through 
the writer’s mind at this moment. We 
are handed a job with a lot of heavy 
reverse plates, thin weak stock, and 
ink with that good old snappy tack. 
Consequently they tear out at the 
gripper. We underlay plates and put 
all makeready there and then start the 
battle of wrinkles and tearing out at 
those grippers. Several hours are spent 
at this and no luck. Then we start the 
old dome to work. This ought to make 
you cry—or maybe laugh would be 
just as good. What a beautiful day it 
turned out to be after all. Seems like 
you want to sing once more. Yes, sir, 
we just softened up that ink a bit, or 
should we say that we put some dope 
in that fountain and all of the headache 
disappeared without delving into that 
plentiful supply of aspirin we just 
mentioned a while ago. There’s no sub- 
stitute yet for thinking. 
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eft: Harry Kapp, recently elected president of the Printing Industry of Tulsa; center: Jose de Aguiar, back 
rom South American executive duties; Les Smith, Australian advertising typographer and trade compositor 


jack Eddy, the president of Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Above is Donald Macaulay, who 
ompany, was on Graphic Arts Exposition board. At right: Kenneth S. has established his own paper 
lodfeiter, Baltimore, winner of 1951 Printing Week Stamp Contest control and evaluation service 


ranch manager for Harris-Seybold; Karel van der Enyden, vice-president of Amsterdam Continental Types 


elow are pictured a jovial group who are members of the Chicago North Side Printers Guild and a few 
embers of the city’s Calumet Ben Franklin Club. The men recently visited the Harris-Seybold offices and 
lant in Cleveland, Ohio. Harry A. Porter, of Harris-Seybold, is the gentleman in the second row at the left 


Left to right: W. H. Walters, president; and Jj. $. Bond, vice 
president of United States Printing and Lithographing Compan 


Shop scene at Denver. William H. Bradford and B. A. Howard 
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watch demonstration of Dri-Stain process by Spencer Aumiller | 














@IT’s GOING to be more difficult to 
make a profit on printing and lith- 
ography this year. Anyone who has 
looked at the tax estimates and at 
the rising costs of labor, material, 
and supplies is well aware of the 
smaller margin there may be be- 
tween profit and loss. All of us are 
looking for ways to conserve sup- 
plies without endangering the qual- 
ity of workmanship and efficiency of 
fine machinery. 

One of the most important sup- 
plies bought in the graphic arts field 
is rollers. Rollers are so important 
because they are the bridge from 
ink to paper. If anything goes wrong 
with that bridge an entire job is 
lost, including scarce paper stock. It 
is of utmost importance, therefore, 
for managements to consider seri- 
ously their present and future roller 
supplies from the standpoint of 
availability, efficiency and conserva- 
tion. of those on hand. 


Already on Allocation 


Natural and synthetic rubbers for 
rollers are already on government 
allocation. A base period of usage 
has been established. This period 
was from July 1, 1949, to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1950. The first allo- 
cation was 100 per cent of materials 
used during that period. Since that 
time, however, the allocation was 
first reduced to 75 per cent on nat- 
ural rubber and to 84 per cent on 
synthetic rubber. Later, the natural 
rubber allocation was reduced to 43 
per cent. The March allocation on 
natural rubber will be only 35 per 
cent of the base period consumption, 
with the over-all allocation of all new 
rubber (including natural) being 
72 per cent of base. Some relief is 
expected as Buna S (GRS) becomes 
more available. Unfortunately, the 
setting up of an allocation does not 
guarantee that allocated materials 
are or later will be available upon 
the commodity market. 

Certain types of synthetic rub- 
bers used in rollers have not been 
readily available for several months 
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and consequently are in very short 
supply. They are available only from 
meager inventories which manufac- 
turers were permitted to acquire. 
Glues and glycerine for rollers are 
still obtainable but high in price. 
They were in short supply during 


How to ConserveY our Rollers} «.., 
The Bridge from Ink to Paper 


the last war, so it is reasonable to 
expect some tightening of these 
commodities during rearmament. 

Vegetable oils used in the manu- 
facture of vulcanized oil rollers are 
in fairly plentiful supply now and 
no particular shortage is expected. 
Some of the ingredients used in the 
manufacture of these rollers are on 
the problematical list but nearly all 
have adequate substitutes available. 

Most modern letterpress printers 
have either dispensed with or aug- 
mented their slow flat bed presses 
with newer high-speed automatic 
cylinder and rotary presses. They 
already know that glue-glycerine 
rollers are, for the most part, inade- 
quate to obtain greatest efficiency 
in speed from these newer presses 
and most have equipped with more 
durable rollers, which are not af- 
fected by weather or heat generated 
by the high speed operation. The 
synthetic rubber typographic rollers 
now obtainable give long service, 
high quality distribution, and are 
free from trouble if they are given 
the proper, simple care. 

Lithographers have long used the 
vulcanized oil rollers for quality and 
high speed operation. They have also 
used and liked the various synthetic 
rubber formulas that are especially 
compounded for more rugged litho- 
graphic use. 


Assure Unbroken Production 


In the aniline field, either natural 
and synthetic rubber rollers are a 
“must,” due to the types of inks that 
must be used. 

In the corrugated box industry, 
more trouble-free operation and 
durability are obtained from syn- 
thetic rollers. Bag press and envel- 
ope presses are also more efficiently 
run for production work with syn- 
thetic rubber rollers. 





cerine rollers are still in use in the 
greater percentage of shops because, 
until last year, little or no research 
work had been done on synthetics 
for these presses. Last year, how- 
ever, a new, soft synthetic job roller 









In the job press fields, glue-gly- 


was marketed at a cost very little 
higher than that of non-melt rollers. 
The use of these new long life syn- 
thetics is spreading rapidly with 
some excellent examples of high 
quality color work being done with 
them. 

Each plant owner has pretty well 
formed his own ideas as to what 
particular rollers he requires for his 
own individual presses and to meet 
the conditions in his own shop. He 
should, however, be more alert than 
ever at the present time in his ef- 
forts to find more durable rollers 
and should make any replacements 
with the more durable types in order 
to assure himself of unbroken pro- 
duction schedules should shortages 
in materials become more acute. 


Keep Supply at Hand 


There are several things an owner 
can do right in his own plant to 
conserve on rollers, as well as keep 
his costs at a minimum during 1951. 
First of all, he should have his 
superintendent check on the roller 
equipment he has on hand for each 
press in his plant. In making this 
check, his superintendent could use 
a very simply written form for this 
purpose for each press. It should 
contain information as to the press 
complement of rollers (minimum 
rollers needed for actual press oper- 
ation) and number of spare rollers 
on hand for each roller position. 
One and one-half sets of form roll- 
ers per press are recommended, and 
1% to 1% sets of distributors, al- 
ways being sure to have at least one 
extra ductor roller on hand to re- 
place that roller should it be dam- 
aged in an accident of any kind. The 
above ratios may be modified a bit 
when there are two or more like 
presses requiring the same comple- 
ment of rollers. 
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These rollers (both the press com- 
plement and the spares) should be 
on hand in your own pressroom or 
roller stock room in order to insure 
uninterrupted production caused by 
roller failure or trouble. 

If the above recommended num- 
ber of rollers is on hand and of the 
durable type, you have the possibil- 
ity of many months of continuous 
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operation regardless of shortages 
which may arise in roller materials. 

Once the roller inventory has been 
completed, a close inspection should 
be made, press by press, to deter- 
mine whether any of the rollers now 
in use need rebuilding, regrinding, 
repair, or perhaps just a good scrub- 
bing to remove dried ink. Should 
any work of this kind need to be 
done, see that such rollers are re- 
moved from the press and replaced 
by spare rollers, until the rollers 
from the regular complement have 
been renewed or renovated. 


Appoint Roller Caretaker 


In the past, many pressrooms, 
after checking costs, decided that 
over a period of time it would be 
less expensive to buy new rollers 
often rather than pay a man extra 
time each day to keep rollers clean. 
These pressrooms now, however, 
may run into difficulty if material 
allocations become more stringent 
and new rollers are more difficult to 
obtain. They then would have to 
appoint some one person in their 
pressroom to see that rollers are 
cared for properly. 

In order for a man to take proper 
care of the rollers, he must be pro- 
vided with a place to do his work 
efficiently. Such a working spot can 
be set up anywhere in your press- 
room, but there should be available 
at that point: 1. Naphtha, kerosene, 
alcohol (for washing the rollers) ; 2. 
Clean rags without buttons or zip- 
pers; 3. Package of soap-impreg- 
nated extra fine steel wool (to be 
used on synthetic rubber and vul- 
canized oil rollers); 4. Shellac and 
brush; 5. Glue pot and paint brush; 
6. Can of Champion or Babbitt 
household lye; 7. Tablespoon meas- 
ure; 8. Pint measuring cup; 9. Dish 
mop; 10. Suitable roller racks, V- 
blocks, and roller rests. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the vari- 
ous types of roller supports needed 
for making repairs. 

Glue-glycerine rollers should be 
washed with kerosene or kerosene 
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Above: the proper care of rollers here 
seen in suitable roller racks, V-blocks 
and roller rests. Note different types 
of roller supports needed in mainte- 
nance and repair work on the rollers. 


and naphtha. Ends should be in- 
spected to see whether material is 
pulling away from the core due to 
ink seepage. If so, clean off the ink 
or ink oils with naphtha (or other 
suitable cleaning material), paint 
the ends of the roller extending over 
the core shaft with glue. Allow to 
dry thoroughly before using. 
Vulcanized oil rollers should be 
handled very carefully in order not 
to bump them or damage the sur- 
face or ends. Clean off with naph- 
tha, kerosene, alcohol, or with a 
mixture of these. If these rollers 
after cleaning have a shiny, slick 
appearance, they have accumulated 
a film of varnish from the inks. This 
should be removed. It can be done 
with a roller factory buff or regrind, 
or by using a lye solution as follows: 
Dissolve four tablespoons of lye in 
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one pint of cold water. Swab the 
roller generously with this solution, 
using the dish mop. Be sure to wear 
rubber gloves. Allow the lye solution 
to remain on the rollers only ten 
minutes at a time, during which you 
can dip a pad of soap-impregnated 
or plain steel wool into the lye solu- 
tion and rub the surface briskly 
until the original color of the roller 
begins to show up, indicating that 
the film has been removed. Rinse 
roller at once in cold water. Two or 
three applications may be necessary 
to remove all the dried ink. Don’t 
use steel wool too harshly or too 
long in one spot as this may result 
in a low spot or damaged surface. 


Cleaning Synthetic Rollers 


Synthetic rollers should be cleaned 
in the same manner as the vulcan- 
ized oil rollers, the only differences 
being that they will withstand the 
lye solution for a longer period of 
time and that they do not have to be 
handled quite so carefully. 

Never use coal tar derivatives 
such as toluol, benzol, et cetera, for 
cleaning either the vulcanized oil or 
synthetic rollers; never immerse a 
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roller in any cleaning solution, as 
immersion results in loosening the 
material from the steel core. 

If the ends of any of the syn- 
thetic rollers seem to be affected, 
give them a coating of lacquer, 
which will prolong their use by 
keeping inks from further attack- 
ing the material. Then there are two 
old-fashioned rules which could well 
be followed and which would elimi- 
nate most of the trouble and excite- 
ment about rollers when everything 
seems to go wrong. One of these 
rules is “Never put anything away 
dirty.” And the other rule is “When- 
ever you start to use a roller, order 
another to replace it.” Both of these 
rules will easily be remembered and 
will save you the endless trouble 
having someone check on supplies 
at erratic periodic times. 


Consult Roller Maker 


If you clean your rollers when 
you put them away, they will always 
be fresh and ready for use. Their 
life will be prolonged because there 
will be no ink on them to cause a 
deteriorating action while they are 
not in use. 

With every replacement you make, 
you should try to improve your po- 
sition with regard to the length of 
service to be expected from new 
rollers. This would mean that in 
most cases and for most purposes, 
synthetic rubber rollers should be 
ordered. There are, of course, many 
places where other types of rollers 
would be more suitable and your 
own roller maker will be glad to ad- 
vise you to the best of his ability. 
At the present time, all roller mak- 
ers are as interested as you are in 
conserving materials without any 
reduction in the qualities of their 
products. But you can be sure that 
when they advise you of scarcities, 
they are being truthful, for no one 
in business today is voluntarily re- 
fusing sales volume. 


DELIVERY TO TWO PILES 

Two leading manufacturers of 
letterpress rotary presses for high 
grade printing have just revived 
the system of delivery to two piles 
(when desired) instead of one. Two 
pronounced advantages of the de- 
livery of alternate sheets to two 
piles are that the ink has more time 
to set before the next sheet falls on 
the one below it in the pile and sec- 
ondly, thicker sheets like cardboard 
can be removed from a compara- 
tively faster growing pile without 
stopping the press. Sometimes, for 
some purposes, the old way of doing 
things proves to be best. 
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Printing for Commerce 1951 
Exhibit Emphasizes Design 


Sy Konald Savery 


* PRINTING FOR COMMERCE, 1951, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 
current award exhibit, offers an im- 
pressive cross-section of work. The 
third of these annual competitions, 
it is superior in scope and variety 
to its predecessors. The Institute, in 
its endeavor to recognize and encour- 
age fine design and printing in the 
commercial field, is attracting in- 
creasing interest from the individ- 
uals and the companies whose daily 
responsibility it is to turn out this 
kind of work. 

The show can be criticized for its 
sins of omission. There never was— 
and probably never will be—an ex- 
hibit of this sort which will satisfy 
everyone, no matter how wide the 
support or how open-minded the 
judging. There is the feeling with 
this one that design may have been 
accorded a higher degree of atten- 
tion than printing quality. In fact at 
least one of the judges officially ex- 
pressed the opinion that a number of 
excellent examples of commercial 
printing were ruled out because they 
did not meet the exacting require- 
ments of design set up by the jury 
majority. 

As a result, there is a heavy repre- 
sentation of work produced for cus- 
tomers in certain fields where the 
services of high-priced designers are 
consistently utilized. This also may 
account for the fact that if any gen- 
eral trend can be spotted in the show, 
it is toward the “modern” or “con- 
temporary” school of design. There 
are, however, a number of excellent 
examples of traditional concepts of 
design and typography. 

A significant factor of the exhibit 
is found in the many pieces produced 
by a combination of processes, in- 
cluding silk screen. Also, sheet-fed 
gravure is well represented, an indi- 
cation of the growing use of this 
process due to technical develop- 
ments which are bringing it more 
and more into the range of commer- 
cial work. 

Utilization of gravure, as well as 
combinations of processes, is a step 
toward attaining the ideal of graphic 
arts production. It permits the arti- 
san to work free of the limitations 
imposed by any one process, taking 
full advantage of the entire scope 


of his medium. This possibility has 
been recognized, of course, for as 
long as more than one process has 
existed, but it remained for the tech- 
nical advances of recent years to 
allow widespread application of the 
theory to commercial practice. 

As demonstrated by Printing for 
Commerce, 1951, improvements and 
progress in equipment and methods 
of the past ten years have opened 
up challenging opportunities for an 
alert printer to broaden the poten- 
tialities of his business. 








Printing for Commerce pieces on the next 
page: The Lamp, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, is offset-letterpress by Arrow 
Press, New Jersey. When infection threatens, 
Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison offset piece by 
Woodward Press, Montreal. Christmas process 
color Hart, Schaffner and Marx catalog by 
Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago. Research 
booklet gravure - letterpress by William E. 
Rudge’s Sons and Rotogravure and Color, 
New York. Fred Archer School of Photog- 
raphy catalog is letterpress by Castle Press, 
Pasadena. The Magic is built-in, CBS - TV 
piece, photography-letterpress by Spiral Press, 
New York. Berwind-White booklet on Phila- 
delphia is gravure by Beck Engraving, Phil- 
adelphia. S. C. Johnson letterhead two-color 
offset by Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company, Racine. Jung Calligraphy piece is 
three-color offset by A. B. Hirschfeld, Denver. 
Steam Locomotives of Esso Standard Oil is 
letterpress by Samuel Collins and Son, of New 
Jersey. Here are ideas for printers! 


The Printing for Commerce ex- 
hibit jury was made up of Robert T. 
Aitchison, McCormick - Armstrong 
Company, Wichita; Lester Beall, 
artist and designer, of New York; 
Charles T. Coiner, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia; Eugene M. Et- 
tenberg, Gallery Press, New York; 
Paul Hollister, designer, advertising 
and promotion director, New York; 
Leo H. Joachim, editor and pub- 
lisher, the Graphic Arts Production 
Yearbook and Printing News, New 
York; Charles W. Springhorn, of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 
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OOK WTO DIE-CUTTING -~ =. 


@ PRINTING AND DIE-CUTTING are 
closely allied, yet many printers con- 
tinue to turn away jobs that involve 
die-cutting. Steel rule die-cutting 
performed on a standard letterpress 
can be a source of sales for the 
printer in at least three ways. It 
can be a profitable business in itself. 
It can bring into the plant printing 
jobs that go along with die-cutting. 
It gives the printer an added service 
to sell—he can create additional vol- 
ume for himself by selling his print- 
ing customer the merits of adding 
die-cutting to his product. 

When printers overlook die-cut- 
ting as a source of business, it may 
be due to lack of knowledge concern- 
ing cutouts—what they are, how 
they are produced, and the many 
practical uses to which they can be 
put. The purpose of this article is 
to outline the production and use of 
the cutout; to show how the printer 


can do die-cutting in his own shop. 
Die-cutting is the process of cut- 
ting paper or cardboard to any reg- 











ular or irregular shape or size. It 
is a comparatively simple operation 
that can be done on almost any size 
or kind of printing press, either 
platen or cylinder. A press can be 
converted from printing to die-cut- 
ting and back again in a matter of 
seconds. Even obsolete or worn-out 
presses no longer suitable for print- 
ing perform well for die-cutting. All 
that is necessary to make one ma- 
chine do the work of two is to remove 
the packing and top sheet and re- 
place them with a steel die-cutting 
jacket which can be furnished by a 
die-maker. 

Jackets are kept in stock for vari- 
ous standard presses. If the partic- 
ular jacket one needs is not included 
among these, it can be made up in 
a few days’ time. When ordering a 
special jacket, send a used top sheet 
from the press you intend to use for 
die-cutting, stating the name, size, 
and style of press, and if possible, 
the serial number. One very im- 
portant point to bear in mind is to 


get a plate of the proper hardness, 
for if it is too hard it may damage 
the die and produce a poor die-cut 
job, and if it is too soft, it will wear 
out prematurely. 

To transform your printing press 
into a die-cutting press requires a 
few simple operations. First, the 
jacket can be fastened to your press 
in the same manner that you would 
normally employ to attach a top 
sheet. Then comes the locking up of 
the die in the chase, bed, or form 
just as you would lock up your type 
and electros when printing, and you 
then set up the guides. 

Makeready is the next step. The 
theory of die-cutting makeready is 
similar to that of printing, as fol- 
lows: Attach a sheet temporarily to 
the die-cutting plate or jacket; take 
an impression on it. If die-cutting 
does not show up clearly, add more 
thin sheets until some part of the 
cutting does show. If the die-cutting 
does not show up evenly at all points 
where cutting should take place, 
take some thin strips of gummed 
tape and paste them on the sheet 
along the sections where the cutting 
knives do not show up properly. This 
must be done in a very careful and 
exacting manner. 

Once a clean and even cutting 
line appears at all points where the 





cutting is desired, remove pasted-up 
sheet and place it under the jacket 
in exactly the same position that it 
held on top of the plate. Great care 
should be taken in makeready for 
several reasons. First, a die can be 
ruined by digging too deeply into 
the plate; secondly, the plate will not 
last very long if this should happen. 
You should strive for a kiss im- 
pression, that is, all of the knives 
should just barely touch the plate. 
Never patch up the back of the die 
to make it cut. On cylinder presses 
remember that the pressure on the 
knives running parallel with the 
cylinder is less than the pressure 
on the knives at right angles to the 
cylinder. When making ready you 
should compensate for this factor. 

Now you are ready to die-cut. 
Start the press and feed the sheets 
either by hand or automatically. 
When the complete cutout is being 
die-cut, occasionally it is desirable 
to make a very slight nick in one or 
two places on the die with a fine 
chisel and hammer—the purpose 
being to hold the cutout to the waste 


Upper right: illustration shows ouf- 
lines of die-cuts on opposite page. 
Numbers identify the same die-cuts. 


section by tiny “tits” for easy de- 
livery through the press. However, 
on hand-fed presses, this is not 
usually necessary, nor on cylinder 
presses, when only part of the sheet 
is die-cut. These “tits” will not in- 
terfere with stripping (removing 
the cutout from the waste) as the 
attachment is so slight that the cut- 
out will separate from the waste 
with very slight pressure. 

If only part of the sheet is die-cut, 
it will be necessary to trim the sheet 
after cutting, on a paper cutter. 
However, if all the knives are in- 
cluded on the die, the cutout then 
need only be stripped from the waste 
to be complete. Among the opera- 
tions that can be performed with 
the steel rule dies are scoring, creas- 
ing, punching, perforating, cutouts, 
slots, slits, et cetera. 

Earlier in this article we men- 
tioned the cutting die. The correct 
name is really the steel rule cutting 
die, as differentiated from the high 
steel dies that are used for high die- 
cutting of labels with which so many 
printers are acquainted. These steel 
rule dies are the most important 
part of your die-cutting operation. 
Just as good type and good plates 
are prerequisites for good printing, 
it is essential to have a first class 
cutting die for satisfactory cutouts. 


Steel rule cutting dies are made 
entirely by hand and the quality, 
accuracy, and durability can vary 
a great deal, depending on the skill 
of the die-maker. The design is first 
drawn very accurately on a hard 
plywood block and the outlines are 
jig-sawed free hand and by eye to 
make the grooves into which the 
sharp cutting knives are to be in- 
serted. These knives must also be 
formed by hand and eye on a form- 
ing machine to the exact shape of 
the desired cutout, then carefully 
hardened and fitted into the grooves, 
making sure that all connections and 
joints are closely fitted and mitered, 
to obtain perfect cutting results. 

Pieces of sponge rubber are then 
added to the die to act as ejectors 
to force the paper or cardboard from 
the die back on to the platen or 
cylinder for proper delivery. These 
ejectors must be of the right size, 
thickness, and consistency, and be 
so placed as to ensure best results. 
With so many operations and so 
much hand work it takes a die- 
maker of great skill and years of 
experience to produce a really ac- 
curate die. A skilled die-maker can 
work with tolerances as close as plus 
or minus .005-inch and in some cases 
even closer if necessary. 

The die must be inspected before 
and after every operation to pre- 
vent an accumulation of errors and 
to allow for adjustment and correc- 
tion of mistakes. Making of a die 


must take into account any number 
of factors which affect its perform- 
ance on press. Precise register with 
the printed form is, of course, a 
must. Cutting knives must be hard- 
ened properly to retain their cutting 
edge without going soft throughout 
along run. The rubber ejectors must 
be fitted so that delivery of each 
cutout throughout the run is made 
with precision, without jamming or 
other faults. 

One further word of caution when 
ordering dies: It is always helpful 
to give your die-maker full details 
so that he can fulfill your order 
promptly and accurately. Prompt de- 
livery and accurateness of the die- 
maker are two essential factors in 
the successful operation of a die- 
cutting business. If you state your 
order clearly, to a good die-maker, 
same-day service may be had, but if 
your order is not clear, it may take 
weeks to receive the die. 

Now that we have discussed the 
technical aspects of die-cutting, let 
us consider the printed cutout and 
what it can do for you and your cus- 
tomer. We will also consider the 
various types of cutouts and discuss 
their uses and applications. 

First, let us suppose that you are 
now convinced that die-cutting can 
be an important part of your busi- 
ness. A job that is die-cut means 
just twice as many impressions and 
yet requires no additional paper or 
ink. Your printed cutout can be an 
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order for a hundred, a thousand, or 
a hundred thousand. Die-cut pieces 
are often ordered in great quantities 
and the selling price per thousand 
impressions is usually more than 
that obtained for printing, and fre- 
quently is a great deal more. 

Now that you have decided to em- 
bark on this new venture, you have 
two choices to make, just as you had 
when you began your career as a 
printer. You can originate cutouts, 
copy cutouts, or start by copying 
them and work toward using your 
own idea. 

Speaking broadly, there are two 
kinds of buyers of cutouts—those 
who use cutouts in their direct mail 
promotions, and those who use die- 
cut pieces for a multitude of pur- 
poses, such as product cards, display 
cards, inserts, folding boxes, sample 
cards, and such. 

If you look over the products on 
the counters of your local 5 & 10 
cent store, drug store, or auto and 
hardware supply store, or scan the 
show windows along the avenue, or 
look at the products you buy and 
bring into your own home, you will 
see that they are often boxed in, dis- 
played on, advertised by, or tagged 
with a printed and die-cut paper or 
paperboard product. These are just 
a few of the many items made by 
die-cutting. Your die-maker will be 
glad to give you a complete list of 
possibilities together with sketches 
and pictures describing their use. 

If you want to originate and sell 
the cutout idea to customers and 
prospects who have never used them 
before, your first step would be a 
modest direct mail advertising cam- 
paign featuring some cutouts. You 
will be amazed at the attention a 
cutout receives when it arrives in 
the mail. 

What, you may ask, is your future 
in the field of printing and die- 
cutting? Ever since 1879, when the 
process of steel rule die-cutting be- 
gan, this industry has been growing 
by leaps and bounds. The years be- 
tween 1925 and 1929 showed a great 
increase. Since the depression the 
business has had big gains, not only 
in sales, but in the new and varied 
cutouts that were produced. The last 
war saw many new die-cut creations 
to replace articles that could no 
longer be made of critical materials. 
Die-cut games and toys increased 
in popularity. The year past was a 
good year for cutout manufacturers 
and there are indications that the 
business increase in the field will 
continue. The progressive printer 
who gets started now will be ready 
for the opportunity of the future. 
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William 
Bentley 


A HOLLYWOOD “HEAVY” is the villian of the story. A “heavy” man in printers’ 
parlance is one respected among fellow printers for his know-how rather than 
know-who. William Bentley for years has been one of the heaviest men in the 
Chicago printing scene, as general superintendent at the Neely Printing Company 
Incorporated. For thirty-two years he has been identified with Neely—and expert 
printing. As of January 1, 1951, Bill began a well-earned rest. At seventy-eight, he 
has recovered from a recent hospital stay and is looking forward to a Florida vaca- 
tion and a summer visit with two sisters in Kansas. 

He was born at Bunker Hill, Illinois, on September 23, 1872. In 1885 his father 
went out to Kansas to operate a grain elevator—and to be hit by two crop failures 
in three years. Young Bill didn’t care for the ups and downs of a grain elevator 
operator, so traveled to Chicago tourist fashion: in and under freight cars. He 
arrived in the Windy City on what probably was a windy February day in 1889. 
He started work the following day as a bill collector. Bill proved an inspired 
collector of money—but he forgot to mark down who had paid up. An under- 
standing and helpful woman bookkeeper soon got our hero squared away. 

While on a summer vacation a year or two later he met up with the printing 
business at the Concordia (Kansas) Daylight. That was during the Gay Nineties 
and nothing was gayer than Bill Bentley setting type, running a Gordon press, 
selling advertising, and making history as the first pitcher in that locality to curve 
a baseball. He was taught by a “drummer” who had made his calls on merchants 
in fifteen minutes and had all day to wait for a late afternoon train. Concordia, 
Kansas, was hardly a town of concord, what with three Republican papers, one 
Democratic sheet, and one Independent effort. No holds were barred in that all- 
out competition. 

His first typesetting job in Chicago was the serialized Story of an African Farm 
by Olive Schreiner which ran in Detwiler‘s The Knights of Labor magazine. 

A good mechanical department superintendent, says Mr. Bentley, is one who 
enjoys a tough job and doing that job well. This man surrounds himself with men 
who know their business. He “keeps away” from the skilled workman in order to 
let that workman apply his knowledge. He encourages a good worker to be a better 
one. He respects the dignity of the individual. This does not mean that the 
superintendent does not keep track of things by checking specimens. The pro- 
cedure resulted in Bill’s building up an organization under him that was respected 
by fellow printers. Many of his skilled men and supervisors were built up through 
the shop. The slogan in his department was “Do it right or stop and ask for 
advice.” “My theory,” says Mr. Bentley, “is that any man with a little pride will 
do his best rather than display his ignorance—and that is where he teaches him- 
self... and it works!” 

THE INLAND PRINTER, states Mr. Bentley, belongs in his story. “I began reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER before 1889. Maybe I’m only a half-subscriber in that every 
plant I ever worked in subscribed and I read and studied every issue. It has been 
a printers’ Bible to me and my associates. As far back as the Henry O. Shepard 
days the magazine drew on the best of knowledge, had the reputation for good 
display work, and was well printed. I particularly studied the ad set-up of the 
magazine back in the 1890's.” 

If Mr. Bentley has any regrets, it is the passing from the printing scene of the 
all-around skilled printer. “Today there is specialization, true, but also the ‘how 
much can I get for how little effort on my part?’ attitude, This is dangerous.” 
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Water as Substitute for Alcohol 


@ ONCE AGAIN the lithographic in- 
dustry finds itself in need of substi- 
tutes for some of the chemicals and 
other supplies it is in the habit of 
using in normal times. As is usually 
the case, one of the first materials 
to become scarce or expensive is al- 
cohol. Compared with the huge vol- 
umes required by other industries, 
including’ the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, the amount now used in 
lithography is very small, and un- 
doubtedly arrangements could be 
made to assure the industry a suffi- 
cient supply for all its requirements. 
However, an item published in a re- 
cent issue of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation News Letter re- 
minds lithographers that the use of 
alcohol in deep-etch platemaking is 
not necessary, since water can be 


used equally well to remove the de- 
veloper and deep-etching solution. 


World War Il Research 


This statement is based on re- 
search work done a number of years 
ago when alcohol was engaged in 
helping to win World War II and 
the method of using water was de- 
scribed in LTF Research Bulletin 
Number 14. Until the publication of 
this bulletin, it had been generally 
assumed that in order to remove the 
developer or deep-etching solution 
without blinding the image it was 
necessary to use a solution that 
would not dissolve any of the gum 
in the deep-etch stencil. (The rea- 
son for saying developer or deep- 
etching solution is that the practice 
varies in different shops. In some 
cases it is standard practice to re- 
move the deep-etching solution with 
the alcohol wash while in other 
shops the practice is to remove the 
deep-etching solution with another 
application of developer, which is in 
turn removed by the alcohol wash.) 

It was thought that gum in solu- 
tion, coming in contact with the 
freshly sensitized metal of the im- 
age areas, would completely destroy 
ink receptivity. In fact some infor- 
mation had even been published to 


by Charles 7. King 


the effect that the reason it was nec- 
essary to use water-free or anhy- 
drous alcohol was that the 5 per cent 
water present in the regular 95 per 
cent alcohol was capable of dissolv- 
ing enough of the gum to desensi- 
tize the image. This was proved un- 
true, and regular alcohol was found 
to work all right as long as certain 
precautions were observed. 

What was actually found to be 
the cause of trouble was the mois- 
ture which remained on the metal. 
Since the deep-etching solution and 
the developer are both water solu- 
tions, any washing operation used 
to remove these must also include 
some method of drying the metal. If 
this is not done, some additional 
step must be taken to make sure 
that the image base is firmly an- 
chored to dry metal. Under most 
conditions water-free alcohol will 
both remove the other solutions and 
at the same time dry the metal. All 
of the materials found in the devel- 
oping and deep-etching solutions 
will readily dissolve in the alcohol 
and thus can be removed from the 
plate by washing with it. Further- 
more, anhydrous alcohol is an un- 
stable material. It is unstable in 
that it will remove moisture from 
the air or anything containing mois- 
ture with which it comes in contact, 
until it has picked up an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the original 
amount of the alcohol. In this form 


Last Call! 


Entries in our ad-setting 
contest must be postmarked 
not later than March 31. (See 
page 64, our February issue.) 

If it is later than you 
thought and you missed this 
contest, see the announce- 
ment in this issue of an inter- 
esting new contest for blotter 
design. 














it is very stable. The water and the 
alcohol will boil off or distill over 
together in the 95 to 5 per cent 
ratio. Likewise it will evaporate 
from a plate and leave no residual 
moisture. 

If, for instance, a solution of rub- 
bing alcohol containing 70 per cent 
alcohol were poured on a plate and 
permitted to evaporate, the alcohol 
with slightly more than 31% per cent 
of the water in it would evaporate 
very rapidly while the remaining 26 
and a fraction per cent of the water 
which was in the rubbing alcohol 
would remain to evaporate at the 
same rate as water normally does. 


Metal Must Be Dry 


Thus, a water film would be left 
for a considerable length of time 
after the alcohol had evaporated. In 
the case of a deep-etch plate, when 
alcohol containing 5 per cent water 
is used to remove the deep-etching 
and developing solutions, the only 
water-removing action of the wash 
comes from the actual flushing of 
the plate or from the drying with 
the tissue which is used to blot up 
the excess. The alcohol itself exerts 
no drying influence. 

The bulk of the flushing and 
washing can be done with the 95 per 
cent material, a single final wash 
given with water-free alcohol, and 
the metal will be dry enough to hold 
an image. Or, instead of the final 
water-free wash, the plate may be 
heated for a period of twenty-five 
or thirty minutes in order to remove 
any moisture that may remain on it. 
For some reason, perhaps because 
of the porous nature of the surface 
of the metal, an unreasonably long 
time is required to remove the mois- 
ture by heat alone, and there does 
not appear to be any way of telling 
when this has been accomplished 
completely. 

With it thus established that it is 
the moisture on the plate, rather 
than a portion of the stencil that 
has been dissolved by the moisture 
in the alcohol, which prohibits a 
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satisfactory bond between the ink- 
receptive lithographic base and the 
metal, the true reason for many 
plate spoilages became more clearly 
understood. Even today there are 
many lithographers who do not seem 
to appreciate the importance of this 
step in the operation, nor do they 
seem to realize how easily anhy- 
drous alcohol will revert to the more 
common 95 per cent variety when 
exposed to air. Even when the alco- 
hol is spread out over the plate, it 
is removing moisture from the air 
as well as from the plate and in 
warm damp weather it may be able 
to satisfy its appetite for water 
more easily from the air than it can 
from the plate. Also during such 
times the alcohol may evaporate so 
rapidly that it will cause the plate 
to be cooled below the dew-point of 
the atmosphere surrounding it and 
moisture will actually condense on 
the plate, causing it to be blind. 

Another example of the trouble 
caused by anhydrous alcohol, which 
this writer observed, occurred in a 
plant that purchased its alcohol in 
drum lots. A fifty-five gallon drum 
would usually last for a little over a 
month and there was a certain no- 
ticeable regularity in the occur- 
rence of epidemics of spoiled plates. 
During the winter months things 
went along fine, but in the warm 
months the groups of spoiled plates 
would appear. After considerable 
checking it was found the spoiled 
plates had all been made from the 
last fifteen to twenty gallons drawn 
from the drums opened during the 
warm damp months. As the alcohol 
was withdrawn from the drum it 
was replaced by damp air. 


Use of Lacquer Misunderstood 


So actually the only completely 
water-free alcohol ever used in that 
shop was that first lot taken from 
each drum. In the winter, of course, 
the moisture content of the air was 
much lower, and hence the contam- 
ination was less. Analysis of the 
last bit of alcohol removed from the 
drum during the summer showed 
that it contained 5 per cent water. 
Thus it can be seen that although a 
platemaker may presume that he is 
removing moisture from the plate 
through the use of anhydrous alco- 
hol, he cannot be sure. 

The effect of the 5 per cent mois- 
ture in alcohol was not the only mis- 
understood portion of the deep-etch 
gum method prior to the publication 
of Bulletin 14. The reason why lac- 
quer instead of asphaltum or a 
greasy ink was used as an image 
base also became very apparent. It 
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seemed that Cartwright, Haigh, and 
Turner, who were perhaps the first 
to publish a description of a method 
of making deep-etch plates by the 
gum process, used shellac to form 
the base of the image. Since the sol- 
vent for shellac is alcohol, it is en- 
tirely possible that shellac could be 
made to adhere to the metal even 
though there might be a slight 
amount of moisture present on its 
surface. 








“She's one of our best customers—that’s her 
third husband.” 


When this method was imported 
to the United States from England, 
it was thought that some more 
water-repellent base should be used, 
and various types of so-called lac- 
quers were made available for use 
with the process. These were formu- 
lated primarily to give good water- 
resistance and ink receptivity. In 
some instances they were nothing 
more than regular automotive fin- 
ishes whose adhesion properties to 
metal were known to be excellent, 
and as long as the metal was dry 
when they were applied, no trouble 
was encountered. 

This use of lacquer has been the 
cause of more trouble and misun- 
derstanding concerning the process 
than perhaps any other material 
used in the whole process. Its use is 
absolutely unnecessary as long as 
the surface is dry. Lithotine, tur- 
pentine, or asphaltum mixtures can- 
not be improved upon as a base for 
ink if the surface has been properly 
prepared to receive them. Some lac- 
quers appear to hold on surfaces 
which have not been properly pre- 
pared, but frequently they hold only 
long enough to get a few sheets off 
the press. Since the Lithotine, tur- 
pentine, or asphaltum solution make 
no pretense of holding on an im- 
properly prepared surface, the bad 
plates never reach the press. 

One may well wonder by this time 
how it is possible to make satisfac- 
tory plates if water is used to re- 
move the deep-etching solution in- 





stead of alcohol. If the total absence 
of moisture in the image areas is so 
important, it does not sound reason- 
able that water can be used for this 
purpose. Such a process would not 
have been possible had it not been 
for the discovery of a means of re- 
moving the last traces of moisture 
through a special mixture of sol- 
vents in the lacquer itself. This Spe- 
cial Moisture Removing Lacquer, as 
it is called in Bulletin 14, is com- 
posed of a resinous material which 
is easily wet by ink, dispersed in a 
mixture of solvents that carry off 
the last traces of moisture in their 
vapors as they evaporate. This they 
do in much the same manner as the 
anhydrous alcohol does when it is 
functioning properly. By the time 
the final stages of drying have been 
reached, all of the moisture has been 
removed and the resin will have a 
dry metallic surface to which to 
adhere. 

In the bulletin a formula for such 
a lacquer is given; however, there 
are available proprietary lacquers 
which have these properties incor- 
porated in them. Essentially this 
lacquer performs the same function 
as did the shellac in the earlier Eng- 
lish version only in this case it is 
specially formulated to overcome a 
condition which was apparently not 
known to exist in the early develop- 
ment of the process. 


Protects Non-Work Areas 


In washing the plates with water 
to remove the deep-etching solution, 
it has been recommended that they 
be flushed rather quickly with cold 
water, removed from the water, and 
blotted dry. The thinking in back of 
this recommendation was to keep as 
much of the stencil as possible in- 
tact. This is not necessary. The 
stencil may be scrubbed completely 
off during the washing operation. 
This will only lead to trouble if the 
lacquer is applied too heavily, but if 
a thin film of lacquer and develop- 
ing ink is applied, no trouble at all 
will be encountered in removing it 
from the non-work areas. The film 
of light-hardened gum which can- 
not be removed even by scrubbing 
has long been known to be a very 
effective desensitizing agent. Thus 
it can be seen that the thick film of 
coating which is applied to the plate 
is intended only to protect the non- 
work areas of the plate from the 
action of the developer and the deep- 
etching solution. 

There are several points concern- 
ing the operation of this process 
which have received little or no con- 
sideration in previous discussions 
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of it. Perhaps some of these are re- 
sponsible for its having been tried 
and quickly abandoned in numerous 
shops. The first of these concerns 
the complete removal of the excess 
stencil. Although a_ well-exposed 
stencil will withstand considerable 
washing with cold water, it does swell 
considerably, and although the plate 
is “dried” by blotting and fanning 
prior to the application of lacquer, 
it is still swollen to some extent 
at the time the lacquer is applied. 
Hence dot sizes may be reduced 
and some fine dots may be lost. 

When all excess gum from the 
coating has been scrubbed off prior 
to the application of the lacquer, the 
thin film of gum remaining is much 
more completely dried by fanning 
and there is less tendency for tones 
to be reduced or lost. Furthermore, 
if the stencil has received just the 
minimum exposure that is needed to 
permit development and deep-etch- 
ing, there will be a greater tendency 
for the coating to be removed dur- 
ing the washing with water. It may 
be difficult to keep the stencil intact. 
In this case, streaks may develop 
which apparently alter the tone 
values in the areas in which the 
streaks occur. 

Even when the stencil has been 
removed prior to the application of 
the lacquer there may appear to be 
some reduction in tone values. Time 
and again this writer has tried to 
warn platemakers about undevel- 
oped coating in work areas. He has 
criticized the use of lacquer on the 
basis that it can be responsible for 
leading the platemaker to believe 
that he is producing good plates, 
only to find that they either work 
sharp or go blind soon after they 
have been put on the press. In the 
conventional method of platemak- 
ing the lacquer is applied to a dry 
plate. Each dot is a recess whose 
depth is equal to the thickness of the 
coating plus the depth of the etch- 
ing. When contact positives are 
used, the walls of these recesses can 
be considered to be almost vertical ; 
whereas with camera positives they 
will be sloping. This slope will de- 
pend on the amount of halation 
there is to the dots on the positives. 
The lacquer and developing ink tend 
to fill up these recesses with a film 
which, due to its thickness, is more 
water-impervious than that on the 
areas which have not been touched 
by the developer. Abrasion, constant 
wetting, and the acidity of the foun- 
tain water quickly penetrate this 
lacquer and release it from any 
areas where undeveloped gum un- 
derlies it. 


Thus in the fringe around the 
dots the exposure has been sufficient 
to partially harden the gum and 
make its removal incomplete during 
the normal development time. The 
lacquer was dried down on this gum, 
but due to its film thickness it was 
not removed in the soaking and 
scrubbing operation. On the press 
the lacquer broke lose from the gum 


to the values which the press will 
print throughout the run than will 
those he sees on plates made with 
alcohol. Likewise, there is less 
chance of his sending an underde- 
veloped plate to the press when he 
has used water. It is entirely pos- 
sible that some platemakers who 
tried this method when it was first 
introduced rejected it for this rea- 
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Foundation Reports On Research On Albumin 


THE LATEST issue of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation’s Re- 
search Progress, Number 20, de- 
scribes some research work carried 
out in its own laboratories concern- 
ing various grades of egg albumin. 
From the results of this work it ap- 
pears that it is no longer necessary 
for lithographers to feel that they 
are forced to use an inferior grade 
of albumin when circumstances pro- 
hibit the importation of this product 
from China. In fact they even found 
that it was not necessary to pay a 
premium of a dollar a pound or more 
in order to obtain the best or “ed- 
ible” grade of domestic scales. 

Using the method described in 
Research Bulletin 6 for preparing 
the coating solution, LT F technicians 
found that the grade designated as 
“technical” would make plates which 
would work perfectly satisfactorily. 
They did discover, however, that 
between the various samples they 
tested, there was considerable dif- 
ference in the amount of albumin 
which could be dissolved from sam- 
ples of the same weight. Hence the 
actual economy in the different lots 
and grades of albumin arises not 


only from the price per pound of the 
dry albumin, but from the number 
of gallons of coating solution of 
specified density (degrees Baume) 
which can be made from a certain 
weight of albumin. 

Another item in this same issue 
deals with the use of substitutes for 
alcohol in the deep-etch platemaking 
process. In addition to the use of 
water, it also mentions that 99 per 
cent isopropyl alcohol and furfury] 
alcohol can be used. Since neither 
one of these is readily available at 
this time, there is little opportunity 
for anyone to change to these mate- 
rials. Other subjects discussed are: 
the preparation of plates for stor- 
age between runs, the sources from 
which cellulose gum can be pur- 
chased in the countries outside the 
United States, and the use of Irish 
moss as a Substitute for gum arabic. 

In finding that this latter material 
was capable of desensitizing a plate 
to a degree equal to that of gum ara- 
bic (but not equal to cellulose gum, 
according to their tests) the Foun- 
dation was forced to abandon its pet 
theory regarding the action which 
takes place during desensitization. 
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and only that which was firmly at- 
tached to the metal remained. This 
has undoubtedly been the origin of 
the popular conception that deep- 
etch plates always print sharp. 

Plates which have been washed 
with water may appear to be much 
sharper than those washed with an- 
hydrous alcohol because in remov- 
ing the stencil prior to applying the 
lacquer, deep recesses caused by the 
thickness of the coating are elimi- 
nated. And when the film has been 
smoothed down uniformly, the only 
variations in its thickness will be 
where the metal has been removed 
by deep-etching. 

A great number of plates made in 
this manner have been checked. It 
has been found that the tone values 
the platemaker sees in the finished 
plate will more closely correspond 


son. They were in the habit of turn- 
ing out plates that looked good when 
they left their department. If the 
pressman had to continually rub 
them up throughout the run, that 
was his worry, not theirs. Perhaps 
they were under the impression that 
it is necessary to continually rub up 
a plate to keep it printing properly. 

Although the use of water in 
place of alcohol may be considered 
a wartime substitute it is in reality 
more than that. It has provided a 
means for obtaining a more com- 
plete understanding of the opera- 
tion of the deep-etch process. It has 
given the platemaker a means of 
checking his technique of develop- 
ing. Furthermore, it has provided 
him with improved lacquers even 
though he still may prefer to use 
alcohol. 
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We seem to run into more trouble 
caused by faults of wood mounts of 
plates that by any other source. Would 
a review of causes and preventives in 
this instance be helpful?—A Reader 











Pressroom Editor St. John 
On End Cost of Wood Base 


@ WHILE woop is the least costly 
mounting material, it is often the 
most costly to use because of its sus- 
ceptibility to change in dimension 
due to variations in temperature 
and relative humidity. The wood 
mount may shrink, swell, or warp, 
according to the condition of the 
surrounding atmosphere, thus add- 
ing to the cost of makeready and 
running of many jobs and not infre- 
quently causing workups, pull-outs, 
and other more serious troubles 
such as smashed parts of forms and 
damage to the press. 

If a wood mount always encoun- 
tered the same temperature and rel- 
ative humidity in its travel from the 
photoengraver to the production 
press, the troublesome change in 
form and dimension would be 
avoided. A few years ago some en- 
gravers began wrapping plates on 
wood bases in moisture-proof wraps 
for shipment to their customers. 
This would help when the plate is 
mounted in an engraving plant with 
proper atmospheric conditions and 
afterwards exposed to a damper air. 
Evidently this precaution would be 
expected to be more useful during 
the part of the year when artificial 
heat is not used and moisture is 
prevalent in pressrooms, Also it 
would presumably be a better pre- 
caution when the wood mount is to 
be used in the areas where most 
printing is done, on the seacoasts 
and in the region of the great lakes, 
these areas generally being classi- 
fied as damp. 

However, dampness can not be 
tied in only with latitude and longi- 
tude. Altitude enters into the calcu- 
lation. It is well known that a room 
in the basement of a building is 
damper than one on the top floor of 
a high building in the same city. 
Yet altitude alone is not a preven- 
tive of dampness as is proved by 
dampness in plants in mountainous 
areas when the site is surrounded 
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by numerous trees. And we know 
that many river cities far from the 
great lakes and the seacoasts are 
considered damp. The conclusion is 
that each printer will have to plan 
the care of his plates on wood in 
accordance with his local atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Another precaution adopted by 
some printers in recent years is to 
order all cuts on wood .916 inch or 
two points under type-high to allow 
for swelling of the wood mount 
from dampness. Also if the mount 
did not swell an underlay is less 
time-consuming than planing a high 
mount. 

The records show that premake- 
ready is a good investment because 
it costs less in the long run than the 
time lost in production when print- 
ing elements must be corrected for 
height and levelness in the press- 
room. So whether the plant has a 
premakeready department or not, 
someone in the plant should get cuts 
on wood in shape and height for the 
press. At the same time the plate 
and mount should be inspected for 
other faults. Correct any found if 
possible and, if not, return the 
faulty cut to the supplier so that it 
may be corrected. 

A plate gauge, which indicates 
height of plate under printing pres- 
sure, and a block leveler (planer) 
are two tools that belong in every 
printing plant because of the time 
they save. 

The worker who gets plates in 
shape for printing should have a 
magnifying glass, micrometer, steel 
level, inch wood chisel for prying 
plates from mounts after loosening 
them by slamming them down on a 
steel plate, level and smooth, which 
is his work table, and a drill slightly 
less in diameter than the nails 
(brads) used to nail plates on wood. 

With the magnifier, he can tell 
whether the plate must be returned 
to engraver for correction as when 


dots of the plate must be raised in- 
dividually and so on. If many plates 
with bad edges are encountered lin- 
ers, rakes, and roulette wheels of 
suitable screen will be useful. 

Plates are tested for rocking by 
bearing down on opposite corners. 
A level will show whether the plate 
is concave or convex in the center. 
Used plates are sometimes concave 
or dished from improper interlay. 
New plates are found high in the 
center from having been pulled 
down too low on the edges in the 
nailing. Some printers buy plates 
unmounted and have them mounted 
on wood base in their own plants. 
In those plants where much re- 
mounting of plates is done, it is well 
to drill new holes with a drill a bit 
smaller in diameter than the nails as 
this helps the nails to hold. The burr 
from old nails should be removed 
with a file before renailing. All of 
these precautions are necessary be- 
cause a level and approximately 
type-high form is the only suitable 
base for the printing operation if 
the rollers, inks, and press are to 
function properly. 

Levelness is of even more impor- 
tance than exact type height. The 
compression of impression offsets a 
slight excess height, this compres- 
sion occurring in both the packing 
and the wood mount. Some printers 
accordingly have large and solid 
plates mounted a few mils over type- 
high. 

Theoretically the travel of the 
cylinder and the bed is synchro- 
nized. Because gears, boxes, and 
journals become worn and because 
of “back lash” in gears and torsion 
of driving shafts, the trave] of the 
cylinder is affected; also by the 
gripper motion. 

The travel of the bed is affected 
by the speed of the press, weight of 
the form, set of the air resistance, 
and the viscosity of the inks. It is 
well known that good inks have been 
discarded because they slowed down 
the speed of the press. 

Because of the foregoing consid- 
erations and also because the travel 
together of an are (the periphery of 
the cylinder bearers) and a plane 
(the bed bearers) in contact cannot 
be expected to synchronize unaided, 
register racks and segments are 
utilized to control the travel of cyl- 
inder of bed and start them in uni- 
son on to the impression. It may be 
seen why so many printing prob- 
lems arise when the units of the 
form are not individually level in 
themselves and all approximately 
type-high under the impressional 
squeeze. 
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The wood mount is probably the 
worst offender. This is why plates 
on wood require so much attention 
before going on the press, while on 
it, and even after leaving the press 
for storage. 

Original plates when brought out 
from storage may be found to have 
buckled, because of loss of moisture 
and shrinkage of the wood mount. 
It is possible to remove some plates 
in the regular way, flatten them out 
by carefully tapping them on re- 
verse side with the face side on 
cardboard, and then remounting. 
Buckled plates that are compara- 
tively open, or principally so, and 
containing slight printing areas, re- 
quire careful handling to avoid 
bending, breaking, or throwing 
them out of register. 

Buckled zinc plates generally 
cause more trouble than copper be- 
cause zinc is more brittle and not 
as pliable as copper. This weakness 
of zinc is enhanced when it is over- 
heated in the engraving operation. 
In some instances it may be neces- 
sary to pull the head of the brad 
through the zine when it cannot be 
removed whole and then drive the 
remainder of the brad down in the 
wood with a nail set. More plates 
very thin in the blank areas are 
found in zinc than copper. 

This thinness of zinc etchings, to- 
gether with severe overheating dur- 
ing burning-in by the engraver and 
the natural brittleness of zinc, ac- 
counts for some zinc plates break- 
ing. Another cause is faulty resist 
on the back of the zinc plate during 
etching. As the resist breaks down 
in spots, it allows the back of the 
plate to be etched in slight hollows. 
Under the compression of printing, 
these hollows are forced out against 
and into the wood mount, leaving 
corresponding hollows in the face 
of the plate so that it becomes roll- 
ing or wavy instead of level on the 
face. In some instances plates crack 
and break under the impressional 
squeeze. 

Another plate on wood trouble to 
be guarded against is non-rectangu- 
lar mounts which may be corrected 
with a saw. If not corrected, such 
mounts are a prolific cause of work- 
ups and consequent troubles. Still 
another trouble is register prob- 


lems encountered during color work . 


when a plate is mounted out of 
plumb. This can be a very serious 
fault when numerous small plates 
upon corresponding small wood 
mounts are out of plumb, register 
being exceedingly difficult if not im- 
possible until plates are properly 
aligned on the mounts. 


FIRST OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY AWARDS 
EXHIBIT COVERS DIVERSIFIED USES 


@ MULTIPLE and widely diversified 
uses of offset lithography have been 
brought together in a single collec- 
tion of quality work under auspices 
of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation.The exhibit, which had its 
initial showing in New York City 
during the latter part of February, 
consists of the winners in LNA’s 
first annual offset lithographic 
awards competition. It will be shown 
in various parts’ of the country 
throughout the coming ten months. 


a range from greeting and playing 
cards to 24-sheet posters. Elaborate 
point-of-purchase pieces, large cut- 
outs, set pieces, and animated dis- 
plays lend dramatic emphasis to a 
show that does not neglect such 
items as labels, wrappers, children’s 
books, and calendars. Striking use 
of color is a feature of the work as 
a whole. 

In judging the entries, three main 
points were considered: design and 
art work, success of the piece in car- 





Randolph T. Ode, President, Lithographers’ National Association, makes announcement of the grand 
award winners in first Annual Offset Lithographic Awards Competition at the New York Exhibition 


In all, there are upwards of 200 
pieces in the exhibit, selected by a 
jury from 1,400 entries of lithog- 
raphy produced during 1950. Half 
of the two hundred received cer- 
tificates of award, the other half 
honorable mentions. In addition, 
three grand prizes were allotted to 
those pieces judged best of all in 
the show. 

Grand prizes were awarded as 
follows: gold award, The Fireside 
Cook Book, lithographed by West- 
ern Printing & Lithographing Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, New York, pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster; silver 
award, a wall poster lithographed 
for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company by L. E. Manley Company, 
associated with Salzer & Company, 
New York City; bronze award, a 
display piece for National Distill- 
ers, lithographed by Einson-Free- 
man Company, of Long Island City, 
New York. 

Broken down into eighteen classi- 
fications, work in the exhibit covers 


rying out its function, and quality 
of reproduction. In picking the 
grand award winners, one other 
aspect was added—what does the 
piece do to advance the cause of 
lithography? The cook book utilizes 
color illustrations, and, in general, 
brings imagination of design and 
decoration into a field which long 
was circumscribed by utility and 
straight presentation of informa- 
tion. The National Distillers display 
is a fine example of detail color re- 
production, while the A&P wall 
poster dramatizes the appetizing 
appeal of food products reproduced 
from full color art work. 

Exhibit classifications are: direct 
mail advertising, sub-classified as 
folders and broadsides, catalogs, 
booklets and pamphlets, and calen- 
dars; annual reports, excluding all 
bank financial statements; point-of- 
purchase material, sub-classified as 
window displays, counter displays, 
floor merchandising, light and mo- 
tion displays; posters, sub-classified. 
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as 24-sheet outdoor posters, and as 
1-2-3-sheet truck, wall, and window 
posters; display cards; packaging 
material, sub-classified as labels, 
wrappers, cartons, inserts and out- 
serts, gift wrappings, and merchan- 
dising envelopes; commercial sta- 
tionery, sub-classified as letterheads, 
envelopes, blotters, ruled forms, and 
other commercial work of this sort; 
bank stationery, sub-classified as 
checks and drafts, and the financial 
statements other than stockholders 
reports; books and book jackets, 
sub-classified as children’s books, 
case-bound books, and jackets; mag- 
azines and house organs, sub-classi- 
fied as complete publications, covers 
only, and signatures and inserts; 
maps and charts; menus, programs 
and announcements; greeting cards; 
post cards; art prints; decalcoman- 
ias; tags and seals; unclassified, in- 
cluding al] material that could not 
be placed in the other classifications. 

Members of the jury were drawn 
from four divisions of the graphic 
arts—art, production, management, 
and technical development. They 
were: Elwood Whitney, of Foote 
Cone & Belding, as chairman; Ivan 
Dmitri, photographer; Bradshaw 
Crandell, artist; James Nash, de- 
signer; John E. Donegan, of Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Harry R. 


Meeker, of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
John J. Flanagan, of William Esty 
Company; Parlin Lillard, of Gen- 
eral Foods; William N. Farlie, of 
Esso-Standard Oil; Edward W. Ky- 
ritz, of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company; John Kronenberg, of S. 
D. Warren Company; Wade Gris- 
wold of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


The welcome arrival of spring is 
not always an unmixed blessing for 
the printer. Higher natural temper- 
ature and relative humidity bring 
consequent problems for the press- 
room. Paper, ink, and rollers are 
affected by the dampness of spring 
and summer. 

It is, in most locations, necessary 
to notice carefully how winter roll- 
ers perform in the spring and early 
summer, and it often is in order to 
order summer composition rollers 
when artificial heat is turned off. 

As the humidity rises, delayed 
drying of ink becomes common. The 
same inks that gave no trouble in 
the dry, hot pressrooms of winter 
may fail to maintain the same dry- 
ing speed in spring and summer. It 
is better to be on the alert to pro- 
vide for delayed drying by changing 


to a faster drying ink or adding 
dryer to the ink used in winter. As 
the air becomes damper, moisture 
gets into paper and makes it harder 
for the ink to enter the sheet. 
Moisture also gets into the roilers 
and the inking system. Moisture in 
the air plays a part in the prevalent 
dampness which retards drying. 

Too much moisture in the air 
causes untold trouble with water- 
logged rollers in some localities. 
Rollers on flatbed presses may in- 
crease in diameter to the extent that 
it becomes impossible to insert the 
rollers in regular position on the 
press. Such are extreme cases but 
in many other locations excessive 
humidity can entirely remove the 
effectiveness of the composition 
roller. Some roller makers make 
rollers that are highly resistant to 
the crippling humidity and should 
be consulted by printers cursed with 
waterlogged rollers. The types of 
rollers other than the glue-composi- 
tion are not affected by atmospheric 
humidity enough that it affects their 
usefulness. 

Wavy edges of sheets of paper 
are more likely to be encountered in 
the damp seasons with consequent 
trouble in feeding so that it becomes 
necessary to guard against misreg- 
ister and wrinkles. 





Every color the Grand Canyon has 








Color mixing will always be a very 
interesting subject to the old-timers as 
there are plenty of problems to battle 
with at times. I would like to give you 
my opinion on this very subject, but 
not because I think I know it all. This 
I would hate to say about any of my 
fellow craftsmen and that includes 
yours truly. 

A great many of us would like to 
know what is in this stuff called print- 
er’s ink. Well, to tell you the truth, my 
friends, that alone would make a nice 
volume. We have just that kind of a 
book for you and you can get it from 
the publishers of this very publication. 
To begin with, in mixing colors for 
that job that we have on hand, we could 
use a good clean table with a plate glass 
top or one of those kitchen tables with 
the enameled top, and a small scale for 
measuring out the different parts of 
each color, and a few small knives. 
Those putty knives come in handy and 
they are cheap at the dime store. Use 
a small hand brayer roller for tryout 
color on that piece of paper that you 
are to print on instead of tapping inks 


By Joseph Kovec 


out or spreading it out with that ink 
knife. The little roller makes it easy. 

You can get a very good picture of 
your color if you can get the right 
amount on the paper with that roller. 
You can do this with a little practice 
and patience. I had the roller maker 
make me one about four inches long, 
34-inch in diameter. This was cast on a 
six-inch spike. Then I made me a handle 
out of some \%-inch wire and this was 
just what the doctor ordered. It seems 
like my color matching was just about 
as close as you could get colors after 
we applied ink to that press. We always 
washed up that press and those rollers 
clean before we start making any 
changes if they are to be made. 

I am about to give our readers a fair 
range of colors for matching about ev- 
erything that the Grand Canyon has and 
that is something. Range of colors and 
no driers added to these to prevent liv- 
ering as some will do: Bismark Brown, 
Burnt Umber, Burnt Sienna, Yellow 





Lake, Cover Yellow, Cover Red, Cover 
Blue, Magenta, Night Green, Transpar- 
ent White, Body Gum, Ink Binder, 
Gloss Paste, Paste drier, Cobalt drier, 
Bees Wax and Paraffin, Persian Orange, 
Ox Blood Red, Dragon Blood Red, 
Royal Blue, 00 Varnish, Royal Purple, 
an Orange Geranium Lake, a Medium 
Green, Chrome Green, Molori Blue 
Medium, Molori Green, Light Peacock 
Blue, Cerulian Blue, Mixing White, 
of good quality; Cover opaque white; 
Process Colors: light yellow, bright 
red, and light blue, dark yellow, dark 
red; dark blue for mixing purposes 
only; iridescent blue, and bronze red. 

With a line of colors of this nature 
you can match about all there is to 
match. I had all of these on hand at 
one time and of course should stick 
my neck out and say I was very success- 
ful in matching colors that came in to 
the place of employment at that time. 
This kind of hook-up is practical for a 
shop where you do more color. work 
than the average shop and those in 
charge know what they should have on 
hand. : 
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SPECIMENS FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CA 





St. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, 
St. Petersburg, Florida.—We congrat- 
ulate you on series of souvenir postcards 
featuring on obverse side four-color 
illustrations from paintings exhibited in 
the Ringling Museum of Art at Sara- 
sota, your state. Though the reductions 
are great, detail and coloration are ex- 
cellent, complimentary to your engraver 
as well as yourselves. 

LEwIs ASHER, The Wicklander Print- 
ing Company.— Your birth 
announcement idea is clever 
as well as unusual. On a pur- 
chase order form you indicate 
Stork Manufacturing Com- 
pany delivery to Mercy Hos- 
pital of one new baby boy to 
Mildred and Melvin Tracht (a 
parent company). The deliv- 
ery date is, of course, indi- 
cated and the description is 
in accordance with young 
Melvin’s specifications. The 
wrapping indicated: one blue 
blanket. It’s an all-around 
clever job. 

RAPID GRIP AND BATTEN, of 
Toronto (and other cities), 
Canada.—We appreciate your 
asking our opinion of your 
external magazine, “The Cir- 
cle.” That amounts to praise 
from Sir Hubert. It is full of 
interesting copy—the layout, 
illustration, and typography 
scoring exceptionally high. It 
is unfortunate but true that 
we feel obligated to comment 
at greater length on the work 
of those to whom we can be 
of help, and you’re not in the 
group. Your fine work merits 
fine praise. 

E. JOHN SCHMITZ & SONS, 
Baltimore, Maryland.— Our 
thanks for letting us see the 
samples of some of your own. 
advertising — blotters, mail- 
ing cards, and Government 
post cards. They sparkle typo- 
graphically—thanks in part 
to use of some of the smartest. 
display faces, Lydian most 
frequently. In our opinion, 
Lydian is just about the finest 
type brought out in recent 
years for the printer of com- 
mercial printing in general— 
letterheads, cards, enclosures 
and such. You use color effec- 
tively and your presswork is 
fine. 

EvucLip CRAFT PRESS, Eu- 
clid, Ohio.— While not repre- 


sentative of the ultimate in typogra- 
phy and layout your two blotters com- 
mand attention because the idea of the 
copy interest is manifest at a glance. 
On one it is the cartoon character. The 
other is featured by a made-up “Fish- 
erman’s Rule” on which the panel 
about four inches long is scaled to rep- 
resent a foot. Layout is straight-away 
with no special attention to design. 
The leading fault is crowding—larger 





The calendar blotter at just about zenith. Original has atmosphere 
aplenty—B-r-r-r-!—what with its blue-gray second color and line en- 
graving of such fine, sharp detail that tree seems overspread with ice 












type than necessary for clarity being 
used. The cards are figuratively filled 
with the type, discounting to a consider- 
able extent the part adequate margins 
and white space generally can play in 
good appearance and comfort in read- 
ing. It is not far-fetched to compare 
over-crowded type-matter with a packed 
subway or street car. Both suggest dis- 
comfort. You should guard against using 
too many styles of type in one piece. 
THE F. A. BASSETTE COM- 
PANY, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—Your calendar for 
1951 demonstrates that out- 
standing accomplishment on 
that important item of print- 
ing is possible with only type 
and more or less conventional 
decoration. Calendar pad is 
stapled somewhat below cen- 
ter of mount, type and figures 
being of chaste roman style 
printed in black except for 
name of month which, with 
rules paneling the dates, is in 
brown on white antique stock. 
Mount features decoration in 
green, highlighted with white 
paper showing and an all- 
over screen providing a sec- 
ond green. There are brown 
panels above and below cal- 
endar for which leaf decora- 
tion is broken and in which 
“1951” in top one and your 
signature group in the lower 
panel show white (paper). We 
mentioned screen background 
of mount being “all-over.” 
That is not literally true. 
There is a one-eighth inch 
white margin all around and 
this little thing adds a finish 
which is decidedly pleasing. 
WOHLBRUCK & MILLER, of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania.— We 
congratulate you on series of 
leaflets explaining different 
features of printing. Impres- 
sion given is that of a rebus 
but the tiny sketches here and 
there through the text sup- 
plement and illustrate words 
and are not used in lieu of 
words they represent. Print- 
ing these in black, red, and 
green adds very decidedly to 
the appearance of and inter- 
est in the items. Attractive- 
ness is further accented by 
use of colored stocks rather 
than the usual, and so com- 
monplace, white paper. It is 
unfortunate that two type 
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DOUBLE FEATURE 


PAST PRESIDENTS NIGHT 


ANC 
OLAF T . GYLLECK 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 14th 
6:30 P.M. 
ANDREWS HOTEL 





Reverse color printing affords a change of pace from the usual 
where background is white or a light hue and printing black or 
a deep tone. Illustration is excellent one of popular adver- 
tising manager of a leading printing equipment manufacturer 
who is adept at the so-called black art, a talented entertainer 


NAVY PIER —CHICAGO 
APRIL 24-27, 1950 








Highlighting parts of a reverse design with color may add ma- 
ferially to effectiveness as this booklet cover demonstrates 
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faces so unrelated as the extra 
condensed contrasty Spire and 
the monotone Parsons were com- 
bined in use on the small blotter, 
“The best way to kill time is to 
work it to death.” It’s inadvisable 
to use the Parsons wholly in cap- 
ital letters. A number of them 
are informal in character, de- 
cidedly decorative, and for that 
reason should be used only to 
begin important words. 

C. E. VEAR, of Stanmore, Eng- 
land.—We compliment you upon 
the general excellence of the 
union’s membership card with 
which you won first prize in the 
annual competition for the best 
entry which is used for a year. 
Layout and typography, while 
conservative, are excellent, and 
the mechanics of composition— 
rule work, register, et cetera— 
are really outstanding. Color 
effect is remarkably pleasing. 
There is, first, a light buff back- 
ground, open to show white pa- 
per inside some panels. Rules, 
including pica-wide border which 


bleeds off all sides and thin ones. 


running across and decoration, 
are in olive green. 

Warp PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
of Minden, Nebraska.—We ap- 
preciate your latest “Christmas 
Messenger”, 6- by 9-inch booklet 
devoted to topics related to the 
“Holy Day,” your family, and 
your town, which is character- 
ized as the Christmas City. In- 
side pages are nicely handled 
insofar as typography, layout, 
and illustration are concerned, 
including the page illustration in 
four-color process on page one, 
a section of which shows through 
die-cut panel of front cover so 
accomplishing dual purpose. The 
cover is below the standard of 
other years, as we recall them. 
Type and lettering are not pleas- 
ing in themselves and-are inhar- 
monious together with design 
‘characteristics so decidedly er 
ferent as they are. “Warp’s” 
over-emphasized in relation > 
“Christmas Messenger” and to- 
gether with company name and 
address are crowded and jum- 
bled below the die-cut panel. The 
artwork around cut-out panel is 
alright, so if the appearance of 
the copy in type and lettering 
were pleasing it would be a fine 
cover. Indeed, we would advo- 
cate that the typography of the 
title copy be definitely restrained 
and dignified—much smaller, too. 

TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 
Canton, Ohio.—It is interesting 
to examine the fifteen Callahan 
letterheads done by juniors but 
which were not finished in time 
for entry in our recent contest. 
As a whole we would rate them 
with the average commercial 
grade. We can rule out from 


leadership those in Copperplate 
Gothic, although the composition 
and layout of several of these is 
not at all bad. If there is one 
type which is not in keeping with 
today’s esthetic and publicity 
standards it is Copperplate; even 
Cheltenham is not so obviously 
off key. One of these looks quite 
good—the one with two address 
lines within a cartouche near 


new directions books 


a 


winter 


1950 


Front of self-covered booklet supplied dealers 
demonstrates power of ‘white’ type against black. 
Use of two relatively huge letters is decorative 


left side. However, the address 
is overemphasized, best copy for 
the spot being “Specializing in 
Commercial Stationery.” Anoth- 
er, set mainly in the beautiful 
Goudy text, is spoiled by the wide 
band in deep orange over which 
the slogan is printed in deep 
brown. The slogan is all but un- 
readable because of lack of con- 
trast between printing and back- 
ground. Layout is unshapely; 
phone number is overemphasized 
by its position. What looks much 
like a striking design—section 
of panel in parallel 12-point rules 
aslant in left corner framing 
“Callahan” and “not incorpo- 
rated”—doesn’t stand up because 
“Printing Company” is in upper 
right-hand corner, too far away. 
One very nice layout is here 
tossed aside because the name 
line is in extra condensed Spire 
caps, “not incorporated” just be- 
low in fat Copperplate with rest 
of copy in one of the monotone 
square serif styles. Another good 
layout is out of the running be- 
cause all lines except the biggest 
—the word “Callahan”’— are 
printed in pale green-yellow with 
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the big line in a very deep blue. 
Type to be printed in color must 
be bolder in proportion as the 
color is lighter. Smaller lines 
are too pale for reading easily 
and name stands out too much, 
tone contrast being too great to 
be pleasing. A setup featuring 
small cut of man at case with 
heavy rule in blue making two 
right angle turns (on left and 
bottom of cut) lacks unity—the 
parts are too scattered. Question 
could be raised as to “why” of 
the rule and of its ending in a 
circle. Design featuring hand 
press ornament in green set in 
Bernhard (roman) except for 
slogan in Caslon Bold Italic has 
definite possibilities. Main fault 
is that ornament crowds the two 
main lines too closely. Address 
lines are too prominent by posi- 
tion in ocean of space on left. 
Improvement would result if 
they were moved to right and 
aligned with left side of orna- 
ment. One heading utilizing a 
square-serif type exclusively and 
with word “Callahan” in red is 
not bad, but it is definitely over- 
balanced at left. The layout of 
the one with name in Kaufmann 
Script and with ink ball and 
open book ornament in red is 


among the several best as to lay- 
out but “not incorporated” in 
comparatively large Copperplate 
—extremely letter-spaced so as 
to make line length of name line 
—is the spot on the shirt front. 
This copy should be subdued as 
much as possible. Another nice 
layout—sane and not without in- 
terest—is evident in design with 
triple parallel rules in red below 
name in Kaufmann Script. Let- 
ter-spacing slogan line is the 
blot on the scutcheon of this one. 
In our estimation, the two best 
layouts are those where the sec- 
ond color is lemon yellow, in one 
ease for scroll on right side 
where telephone number is over- 
printed; in the other where the 
names overprint yellow ribbon. 
On the former, layout is very 
free; interesting and smart types 
used, light Kaufmann Script for 
the name in two lines and Bern- 
hard (roman) for the rest of the 
copy. The one featuring the rib- 
bon, which is set wholly in square 
serif type, is plain conventional 
set-up that follows the inverted 
pyramid pattern. There is no 
more unsatisfactory color for 
use in typographic printing than 
yellow. It is garish, and it is too 
weak in tone. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
1950 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


This is a return engagement for the brochure cover to correct impression given 
in last month’s Review when color on original (deep green-olive) was improperly 
printed in black. Comparison will demonstrate the importance of doing a job right 








Poa liLiat: 1 
craftsman 


Yes indeed, the bulletin of the Montreal Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen is one of our “sweeties.” Covers are almost invari- 
ably original, glamorous. Color on original of this was peach 
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Hjalmar Erickson, typographer of Lund Press, Minneapolis, is 
talented, puts best in programs for his church as the title page 
shown above demonstrates. Color background here is a substitute 
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Davip S. Brown, Camp Hill, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your instructor, Mr. C. E. 
Baker, a long-time reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, has submitted some 
of your work—cutting illustrations in 
linoleum—which he says he considers 
exceptional. We agree one hundred per 
cent. We are glad not only to see it 
printed in your school paper but to 
have the plate from which the illustra- 
tion for your own article was printed. 
Frankly, we don’t recall ever seeing 
plates hand-cut from linoleum or rub- 
ber with finer detail. Indeed your 
craftsmanship is reminiscent of that 
of professional wood engravers and 
far superior to that found in school 
publications, superior in drawing as 
well as cutting. You have a style or 
technique of your own, it seems, and, 
in our opinion, should do very well in 
art work—assuming school experience 
at it—printing. Such interest in one’s 
work as it seems plain you possess is 
decidedly refreshing. Keep it up— 
without that, success in any field can’t 
well be more than just moderate. You 
have the talent. 

PROFILE PrEss, of New York City.— 
You are justified if you feel that in 
“Designed Printing” you have done one 
of the really outstanding items of a 
printer’s own promotion we have seen, 
any time. It is the more remarkable 
and complimentary because your pro- 
duction appears to be altogether of 
small items, cards, folders, and the 
like. Structurally the book or port- 
folio is a bit over seven by ten inches 
in size. Leaves are of heavy black cover 
stock plastic bound within backs of 
heavy white card stock, these in turn 
protected by rather thick acetate. The 
plastic, incidentally, is black which to 
our way of thinking is entirely satis- 
factory, although we have a feeling 
we’d prefer the plastic of the same 
rather deep blue which is one of the 
colors used in printing the front cover 
design, black and orange being the 
others used for the type. Much of the 
design overprints a large halftone 
illustration of one of the early masters 
of the printing art we have lost sight 
of or never knew intimately enough to 
remember. The manner of handling the 
two big lines of the title in two lines 
is worthy of note. First letter of “De- 
signed” is red, second blue, and third 
black, and this order followed for the 
rest of the letters. “Printing” has the 
same order of repetition of colors but 
is begun with black. One reason for 
the success of this handling is that the 
red and blue are strong enough in 
value so that they are not overpowered 
by the letters in black. Our lack of 

enthusiasm for the black plastic is that 
it rather seems to overbalance the de- 
sign. Ordinarily we like important dis- 
play words begun with capitals, but 
in the case of this title, we consider 
all lower case quite all right, perhaps 
preferable in view of the brief copy, 
the distinction of the extra bold sans 
serif type, and the large size of the 
face used. We would like to comment 
on the strong points of the various 
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Sponsored by the International Graphic Arts Education Association 


Designed and Printed ot the Rochester Institute of Technology 


Original 1412- by 1912 official poster is printed in five colors. The foreground (base) is in deep 
blue with the shadows in black. Buildings are pale green; sky is yellow. Type and picture are in red 





One in a series about complete typesetting service 


FOUNDRY 


L ockup 


COLOR 


roofs 


One or a hundred pages, facilities 

(o \ 0) and materials are available to take 
a care of lockup efficiently and well. 
Forms are shipped to the foundry 
of your choice. Operating as we 
do, proof presses equipped with 
grippers enables us to furnish 
proofs in color. Proofs in large 
quantities, either galley or page, 


are produced on a Vandercook 
automatic electric proof press. y 
Type foces ore Rondo ond Gothic for display 
with Times Roman for body type shown above. 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, Inc. 


74 India Street, Boston, Mass. * HAncock 6-1150 
Branch Plant: 219 N.W. 24th Street, Miami, Florida 


























At left intriguing title page of French-type folder from important New York City advertising 
agency. Second color on 4- by 51-inch original is pale gray-green. Frank Lightdown, ace typogra- 
pher of Boston, scores again with an impressive message on obverse side of governmental postal card 
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items mounted on the black leaves in- 
side but space forbids. Suffice it to say 
that to quote a phrase used in adver- 
tising a well-known cigar, “nothing 
could be finer.’”’ We must, however, note 
another thing—you are as adept doing 
work in the conservative, conventional 
manner as in the fresh modern styling 
so often characteristic of your work. 
Congratulations. 

THE BRAZNELL COMPANY, of Saint 
Louis.—Your twenty-fifth anniversary 
brochure is a gem in the fine type of 
design and typography, in the dramatic 
and extensive use of color (essential in 
a sampling way), and as promotion 
of your business of ink manufacturing 
—and in the graphic explanation of 
your services in advice and research 
on color problems of importance to 
manufacturers of packaged merchan- 
dise, first in development of just the 
right hue and, second, of maintaining 
it with scientific exactitude. Your 
slogan “Your ink problems are our 
business” is by illustration — with 
which the brochure is replete—and 
text made most evident, and in a big 
way. Effective use is made of the de- 
vice of illustrations in unconventional 
shapes, of bleeding them off pages with 
the consequent dramatic effect that 
brings about, to say nothing of utiliz- 
ing what is usually the margins for 
bigger pictures and/or more of them 
to the page. Indeed, layout is just as 
powerful as it can be without over- 
shadowing the objectives of the piece, 
and, again, we make the point that the 
sampling and use of a lot of ink is 
your business in reality. We have a 
penchant for the black cover, we mean 
where the suggestion is made that the 
paper is black. One reason, and the 
more obvious, is that such a cover is 
not often seen and is in contrast with 
the 99 per cent of white covers. There 
is, in addition, the advantage of in- 
creased power which results, and it is 
unalloyed power not achieved by any- 
thing in the least bizarre. Front design 
is a knockout. There is first, near the 
top, a shallow but comparatively wide 
shield in which “25th Anniversary, 
1928-1951” appears in characterful 
lettering, black and red against silver. 
This printing is on the first inside page 
but appears as part of the front cover 
which is die-cut for it. The die-cutting 
gives two uses of the metallic ink with 
one printing and the die-cutting adds 
interest to the cover. But the feature 
of the cover is the streak of changing 
color starting at the right edge of the 
page near the top and stretching in a 
curve to a brayer near lower right-hand 
corner of the page. The streak starts 
with red, changes through the spec- 
trum, and winds up with red coming 
off the brayer. That swirl of color 
striking across, almost all the way, the 
cover is really powerful. In white 
(paper) “Braznell Company” appears 
in swanky lettering above the curved 
color band after it is turned to the 
right. This is a swell offset printed 
job, folks, and you may feel mighty 
proud of it. 
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In original 81- by 11-inch size and with gleaming red the second color this front of one of the 
world’s greatest house magazines, that of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, has all that a cover needs 
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5:20 . . . Enter inte His getes with thanksgiving, 
and into His courts with praise: giving thanks unte 
Him, and bless His name. Psalm 100:4 . . . Continue 
steadfastly in prayer, watching therein with thonks- 
giving. Colossians 4:2 . . . Sing uate Jehovah with 
thanksgiving. Psalm 147:7 . . . Thanks be to God 
for His unspeokable gift. 1 Corinthions %:15 . . . 
offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving. Psalm 
50:14 . . . as therefore ye received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk in Him, rooted and builded up in 


tory through ovr Lord Jesus Christ. | Corinthians 


and be ye thenkful. Colosions 3:15... is @ 
good thing to give thanks unte Jehovah. Psalm 92:1. 














Two more of Hjalmar Erickson’s original, impressive, and interesting bulletin title pages dem- 
onstrate that craftsman’s versatility in layout along with his skill in the use of type and its utilities 
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fous said Verily I say unto 
YO inasmuch as ye did 
tt unto one of these my 
brelhren, even these least, 


ye did tb unto me. M.25:40 
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Now!. BIGGER AND BETTER 
NEW CONTEST 


DESIGN A PRINTER'S SALES BLOTTER! 


* Win International Recognition! 
* Match Talent with the Experts! 
* Pocket Worthwhile Cash Prizes! 


Here’s a contest that offers you more opportunity for ingenuity and creative ability. 
Here’s more chance to do something different—and effective. You can cop a prize 
of $50—or one of the other $65 in cash prizes or honorable mention awards. 





| ’ E 1951 JULY 1951 
fs Easy |oapa-w as] PRINTING IS A SALES TOOL 


123 4 5 6 7 Use it as direct mail to build your business. Aim it directly at your 


Simply U se 8 91011121314| best prospects. Send it regularly. Folders, enclosures, blotters, house 
magazines, catalogs—we'll help you plan them. We'll print them per- 


x sede sipaivendbesisteige fectly. You'll sell. Callahan Printing Co.—The Printing House of Crafts- 
Thi S C opy 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 manship—BUtler 3-4488—2345 N. Main Street—Anytown, U. S. A. 
29 30 31 


Be sure to include the month’s calendar—any month you like—to add to the utility of your sales 
blotter. And follow the contest rules below. Send as many entries as you like. Maybe you'll 


have more than one prize-winner reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER. Contest closes July 1. 
But don’t delay—get going now. Good luck! 

















FIRST PRIZE 


P.S. An important extra: your sales blotter design—with simple revisions—will probably make S$ 5 Oo 

an effective promotion piece for your firm. Or it may provide the sample which will let you 

sell a whole campaign of sales blotters. Reproduction of your printer’s sales blotter in THE SECOND 

INLAND PRINTER as a prize winner will be a testimonial to your ability. S$ 3 0 

Here are the simple rules: 

1. Use only the copy shown. THIRD 

2. Size of the blotter is to be 4 by 9 inches. $20 

3. Use any type faces, type ornaments, rules or stock cuts. 

4. Use any color of ink, but not more than two colors. FOURTH 

5. Submit three blotters in actual size and color—on either enameled blotting 1 O 
or standard two-sided blotting. But also submit three black-and-white proofs $ 


of each color form on enamel stock for reproduction. 








6. Put your name and address on ONE copy of the full-color specimens. FIFTH 
7. Decision of the judges will be final. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. All $ 5 
entries become the property of THE INLAND PRINTER, or its assignees. 
None will be returned. 
4 ares PLUS Twenty Honorable 
8. Entries must be postmarked by midnight July 1, 1951. Mention Awards of The 
9. Mail your entry flat (not rolled or folded) to Contest Editor, THE INLAND renee ys aga 











PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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SLUGS NOT FAULTY 

The evidence on the enclosed press 
sheet poses our $64 question. Can you 
give us the answer? In this booklet 
the cuts were underlayed by the press- 
men before the pages were made up 
in the composition department. Com- 
position is composing machine Bodoni. 
Our mats are good and metal formula 
is correct according to the laboratory 
analysis. The pressmen insist that our 
type is low and that parts of the same 
slug do not print while some of it 
comes up okay. They claim the form 
has proper makeready and that the 
fault is all in the composition. Our 
argument is that the height of the 
cuts makes a difference as they are 
.001 to .002 inch higher than the type 
slug. We would like your opinion as to 
where the fault really lies, as we have 
mutually agreed to accept your an- 
swer to the problem. 

You are aware, of course, that 
even with good mats and proper 
metal, the temperature of the metal 
and other factors enter into the con- 
dition of the slugs when cast, con- 
sequently their printing quality. On 
the other hand, the makeready also 
controls the printing quality of the 
slugs to a considerable extent. A 
slug gauge is on the market for test- 
ing the dimensions of slugs, but 
only a test under printing pressure 
will indicate how they will print on 
the production press. Such a gauge 
will show whether the slugs are low. 

However, all the foregoing aside, 
the appearance of some of the print 
indicates that the slugs are print- 
able if the overlays are made for the 
type parts of the form with the 
same care that was given to the 
makeready for the cuts, which are 
printing nicely. 

When the cuts, large and small, 
were underlayed and overlayed, the 
thicknesses of paper used for these 
patches caused bear-off of impres- 
sion on the slugs. When this bear- 
off is compensated for by overlays 
for the type, it will be found that 
the type is entirely printable, as is 
shown by the fact that portions of 
the type, little affected by bear-off 
of adjacent cuts, are printing okay 
in the press sheet you sent in. 


Questions will also be answered by m 





if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRESSES 

We have searched through your an- 
nual directory issue to locate the man- 
ufacturer of the Buffum automatic 
card press or any similar automatic 
card press but could not locate the 
address. Could you please furnish us 
with the address of such firm? 

The manufacture of the Buffum 
(and similar presses) was discon- 
tinued some years ago in this coun- 
try following the introduction of 
the automatic job platen and cylin- 
der presses, which are far superior. 





Embossing Slugs 
Useful 


Every printer probably at some 
time has encountered a stock so 
nonreceptive of ink and so tight 
that offset prevention by means 
of heat and spray left the prob- 
lem unsolved. In such cases, when 
the form and stock afford suit- 
able margins of waste space, em- 
vossing slugs may be inserted in 
the margins of the form. These 
slugs, type high, may be cut from 
any discarded material and they 
should be about one-quarter inch 
in diameter. A corresponding 
hole is cut in the tympan to pro- 
duce embossment of the sheet 
going through. The embossment 
holds the sheets in the delivery 
pile apart and so copes with 
offset. 











FAST JOB PRESS 

Several Inland Printer’s have car- 
ried letters requesting information on 
a fast job press. We, too, would ap- 
preciate details on a machine capable 
of handling envelopes and other com- 
mercial work of similar size. 

There are several makes of auto- 
matic job presses which can feed en- 
velopes at profitable speed and also 
handle run-of-the-hook commercial 


jobs. Names have been sent to you. 





ENVELOPE PRINTING BY OFFSET 

Please send us the name of the Ca- 
nadian supplier of an English offset 
press that prints a halftone over the 
entire back of an envelope. 

Although now made in English 
this small offset press originated in 
Germany and it is planned to make 
it also in Czechoslovakia. This is 
quite an advance over printing en- 
velope corner cards from stones on 
the large cylinder presses used in 
direct lithography. Two feeders on 
each cylinder press, at opposite sides 
of the feedboard, would each poke a 
634 envelope down to the front 
guides for each impression. The ad- 
dress has been sent to you. 


PRINTING ON LONG STEEL TAPES 

I am seeking information on the 
printing machinery used in the manu- 
facture of steel measuring tapes from 
10 to 100 feet long and would appreci- 
ate suggestions. 

Your best sources of information 
on the preferred methods of deco- 
rating steel tape are the manufac- 
turers of metal decorating presses. 


RANGE OF INKS FOR BRAZIL 

We would appreciate it if you pro- 
vide us with a list of manufacturers of 
the following: inks for glass, ceramic 
inks, organic inks, thermosetting inks, 
and inks for metal signs. Many thanks 
for your kind co-operation with us on 
this problem. 

A list has been sent to you. The 
leading inkmakers can supply any 
ink that is made and they are fre- 
quently called upon to make new 
types of ink. You will save time in 
correspondence by sending complete 
specifications and samples of items 
to be matched or improved upon, also 
details of printing conditions such 
as process, letterpress, lithography, 
or other; type of press, samples of 
stock, and so on. 

Trial batches of ink are costly be- 
cause the ink mill must be washed up 
and removed temporarily from the 
production schedule. After the trial 
batch is off, the mill must be washed 
up again before resuming produc- 
tion. The cost of washup time and 
materials and the lost production 
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time combine to increase the cost of 
trial batches of ink. No inkmaker 
would be interested in a trial run of 
less than ten pounds. 

So it is important that specifica- 
tions be made as complete as possible 
in order to avoid the expense of trial 
batches. They often may be avoided 
when the inkmaker has complete in- 
formation of what is really wanted, 
not only in the qualities of the ink 
but also in the end use of the printed 
piece. 


WEAR ON SMALL LETTERS 

Would apreciate your examining the 
enclosed sheets and giving us some sug- 
gestion as to how this sheet can be 
printed without so much punch. It was 
printed from originals (zincs). The 
job came up again and we had hoped 
to make electrotypes but found the 
small type badly worn. The pressman 
states that it was necessary to give 
impression to this type to make it print. 
The job was printed on a job cylinder 
press. 

In order to print the smallest type 
in these plates it is necessary to use 
a thorough and complete makeready 
to avoid premature wear. The cyl- 
inder bearers should ride the bed 
bearers on impression, the cylinder 
should be packed with manila tym- 
pan and a few sheets of s. and s. ¢., 
which wears type less than softer 
packing, and a gradated overlay 
should be used instead of over-all 
squeeze enough to print the largest 
letters, just as selective overlays are 
used on the several tones of a half- 
tone plate in order to avoid prema- 
ture wear of highlights of the half- 
tone, analogous to the smallest type 
in the zinc line etchings. 

You are aware, of course, that 
even with a nice makeready, it is 
not practicable to print very many 
impressions and hold the fine type 
sharp enough to serve as pattern for 
duplicate plates. Some wear, how- 
ever, is unavoidable. 


BLIND EMBOSSED ‘‘GRAD-CARDS” 

Can you advise where cards of the 
enclosed type are sold in small quan- 
tities (in 10,000 lots), unprinted, of 
course. These we print as “Grad- 
Cards,” personal name cards for high- 
school seniors. 

These small cards, cut from a good 
grade of bristol and blind embossed 
with the familiar scroll and bay 
(laurel) leaf associated with com- 
mencement time in schools, are a 
specialty not handled by paper deal- 
ers. The big school supply concerns 
who produce diplomas and other 
items used in schools may be able 
to give you the source of supply of 
these embossed cards, if leading pa- 
per dealers can not help you. 
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HEAVIER INK HELPS APPEARANCE 

We are dissatisfied with the quality 
of the presswork on our latest job. 
Looking at the individual characters 
carefully we notice that there has been 
a slight spread or bleeding of the ink 
into the fibers of the paper. Enclosed 
is a piece which was also printed in 
our plant on another uncoated book 
paper. The individual letters seem to 
us to be much better printed and there 
is no spread or bleeding. The ink used 
was the same bond black ink for both 
jobs. Any advice you might be able to 
give us which will improve the quality 
of the presswork on this job will be 
very much appreciated. 

The unsatisfactory job is printed 
on a comparatively hard white un- 
coated book while the more pleasing 
piece is printed on a soft India un- 





What is 
= 


Makeready? 


This question is often asked by 
those unfamiliar with the practi- 
calities of printing. It is a poser 
because it is not answerable in 
a few words without qualifica- 
tions. A pressman might say “It 
is what we have to do to get a 
form to print as it should.” A pre- 
makeready worker might say it is 
compensation for errors of di- 
mension in forms and presses. 
The latter is more definitive and 
the former more complete be- 
cause it covers what must be 
done to care for differences in 
that other printing element — 
paper, which comes in many 
different finishes. 

If we break down the subject, 
we find that makeready (while 
a term associated with the press- 
room) is work engaged in by 
various craftsmen who are all 
cogs in the production wheel 
from the original idea to the 
finished job. Cooperation on the 
part of the different workers is 
necessary. The man with the idea 
should know the limitations of the 
printing process, as should the 
artist, so that the mechanical de- 
partments may properly function. 

Even workers in the business 
office play a part in makeready 
in planning so that, say, the job 
may be mailed in a certain en- 
velope and for a predetermined 
postage cost. Planning is as im- 
portant as performance. 














coated book paper which also has 
more cushion. It allows the individ- 
ual characters to sink in so that 
their contours are entirely printed. 
In fact, because of the superior 
cushion the same type appears al- 
most bold face while on the other 
paper it appears just the roman it 
is. In order to offset this handicap, 
the job on the white stock should be 
given more impression. 

In order to avoid the spread of 
the ink on the harder paper, heavier 
bond or job black should be used. 
The leading inkmakers make such 
inks in three bodies or consistencies, 
heavy, medium, and soft. This white 
stock needs an ink one step heavier 
than that used, which is better 
suited to the softer stock. 

While more squeeze will, with the 
use of a heavier ink, much improve 
the appearance of the piece on white 
paper, the result will not match the 
looks of the piece on India for two 
reasons, based upon optical effects. 
First, all color is relative and the 
same tone of black will seem deeper 
upon a tint of yellow such as India 
than on white paper. And besides, 
black on India is one of the most 
pleasing two-color combinations af- 
fording what Chevreul defined as 
the harmony of contrast as distin- 
guished from harmony of analogy. 
Delacroix said, “Give me a piece of 
mud and allow me the choice of its 
surroundings and I will make of it 
the skin of Venus.” It’s the same 
principle with ink and paper. 

The composition of the piece on 
white is much more open, with a 
superabundance of white space, 
while the spacing of the piece on 
India is moderate, which increases 
the density of the text. 

These two handicaps due to opti- 
cal effects are insurmountable. In 
order to match the appearance of 
the preferred piece, it is necessary 
to match its composition and color 
ground. Not by chance are so many 
fine book papers supplied in India 
as well as white. 


FREQUENT CAUSES OF WRINKLES 

The two most frequent causes of 
wrinkles in the printed sheet are 
unlevel sheets, which may either be 
tight in the center or full or with 
unlevel edges; and unlevel forms, 
which if not properly underlayed or 
interlayed, make necessary a very 
unlevel packing to compensate and 
this improperly gradated squeeze 
causes wrinkling. 

Especially with all-around bor- 
ders of panels it is first necessary 
to make the border level and type- 
high so that high and low spots in 
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the packing will not be caused by 
overlaying. It is not merely too 
much squeeze that causes wrinkles 
but improperly gradated squeeze 
after failing to start with level and 
type-high form, with which exces- 
sive squeeze is uncalled for. 

Besides cleaning, the press brush 
irons out the sheet and helps it to 
hug the contour of the cylinder, so 
it should be set a bit tighter in the 
center with tapering pressure to- 
ward the ends. The brush is an aid 
in coping with wrinkles but the first 
requirement is a level and type-high 
form. 


MAKEREADY FOR VIGNETTE PLATES 
We have been having a friendly 
argument concerning the proper way 
to apply makeready to vignette plates. 
The older pressmen favor the use of 
an interlay, and the younger say that 
overlaying takes less time and is there- 
fore preferable in today’s increased 
tempo unless the plant has a pre- 
makeready department. Which is gen- 
erally considered preferred method? 

Everything is relative. Younger 
pressmen are forced to be realistic 
because of the pressure of economic 
conditions when every job is “rush,” 
and jobs needed really in a hurry 
are promised for delivery on a date 
that is often impossible without 
overtime. 

In the leisurely period early in the 
century when the halftones turned 
out by Binner, Wells in Chicago, and 
Bartlett, Orr in New York were the 
criterion of excellence, it was cus- 
tomary to makeready vignettes with 
interlays, nicely gradated in thick- 
ness and beveled perfectly. This 
method had been acquired from the 
proofer in the engraving plant; it 
is still practiced in premakeready 
departments. It is also used in the 
comparatively few plants that buy 
unmounted plates and do their own 
mounting on wood, and, of course, 
in most plants that use patent metal 
base. 

Otherwise the custom is to mount 
vignettes on wood .915-inch high in 
order to avoid more than wanted 
pressure from the form rollers. The 
overlay spot sheet is marked out 
with concentric circles or ovals, tak- 
ing care to use no more patches than 
needed. Too many defeat the purpose 
and produce “dishing.” Finally, the 
edge is beveled by starting the bevel 
about four points inside the vignette 
edge and trimming two points off 
the outside edge. Trim of more than 
two points generally results in re- 
placing the removed pressure on the 
edge, again defeating the purpose. 
No trimming of vignette edge on 
second spot sheet should be needed. 





Importance of 
Clean Forms 


Sometimes long runs are made 
from dirty forms and the unsat- 
isfactory result is blamed on a 
worn form or shallow plates 
when the cause is just dirty forms 
or plates. 

Especially when pulling proofs 
for reproduction, whether it is to 
be a photoengraving, zinc line 
etching, an electrotype or offset 
negative, is it necessary to make 
sure the form is really clean. 
Shallow electrotypes often may 
be traced to dirty forms. 

It is not necessary to use a 
brass brush or excessive scouring 
with a bristle brush. Suitable sol- 
vent to cut whatever dried ink or 
other matter is lodged in the 
form should be utilized, and 
clean rags as required. There are 
a number of good detergents on 
the market prepared for printers’ 
use. In a pinch, crude carbolic 
acid may be used to cut dried 
ink but it must be kept off of the 
hands and composition rollers. 

Cut rubber plates may be 
cleaned with gasoline (except 
ethyl) and molded rubber plates 
with alcohol. Both may be 
cleaned with alcohol. Kerosene 
should not be used. Dried ink 
may be removed from rubber 
with benzol if a half-and-half 
mixture of benzol fails. 











However, if the edge remains too 
strong, it may be necessary to relieve 
it with a tool of corresponding 
screen, either liner, punch and ham- 
mer, rake or roulette. 

The reason for not making too 
long a bevel is that the removed 
pressure allows ink to pile up on the 
edge when printing. This action is 
cumulative and the pile soon becomes 
thick enough to transfer from plate 
to sheet going through. 


STREAK ON GRIPPER EDGE 

Enclosed you will find a couple of 
sample sheets of a job that we are 
running on a modern flatbed cylinder 
press. Our pressman has done every- 
thing he knows how to avoid this 
streak near the gripper edge of the 
cut without any success. Can you 
please give us some suggestions? The 
ink was made special for this blue 
enamel paper. 


The streak is localized on a single 
plate. Under the magnifying glass 
no slur may be seen. The streak is 
a roller mark. The most likely cause 
is unlevelness of the plate. If you 
will test it for height with type-high 
gauge at different points around its 
edges, it will be found that it is 
higher on the gripper edge and 
needs leveling, which is best done 
on a block leveler (planer). It may 
be taken down on the gripper edge 
by rubbing it against sandpaper on 
a firm support, but the planer does 
a better job. At the same time make 
sure that the plate is firmly nailed 
and not loose on the wood base. 


CRACKING OF ROLLERS 

We have had trouble this winter 
with cracking and shrinkage of rollers. 
Is it possible that some one has devised 
a preventive or at least a palliative 
that will lengthen the usefulness of 
rollers? % 

Well managed pressrooms have 
long since been equipped with roller 
sprays to cope with this trouble. At 
the same time the spray enables the 
roller to retain its effectiveness 
much longer. 

Certain inks have a considerable 
affinity for-moisture. The first-down 
process yellow (chrome) takes much 
longer to dry in the presence of high 
relative humidity. This is charac- 
teristic of such inks and not due to 
faulty inkmaking. Other inks freely 
absorb moisture from the rollers 
because of the heavy dryer content. 
This extraction of moisture shrinks 
the roller and leaves it with a tight 
surface which may crack in time. 

Shrinking and cracking may be 
caused also by running the rollers 
all day in a hot, dry room and let- 
ting the temperature fall unreason- 
ably low at night, the colder atmos- 
phere causing contraction. 

The roller spray delivers a mist 
of water or a mixture of water and 
glycerine on to the rollers on the 
press, compensating for the mois- 
ture which would otherwise be lost 
through extraction by certain inks. 

Contraction of the roller during 
a cold night is bad because it then 
must be reset in the morning. Un- 
less the expansion of running dur- 
ing the hot day is offset by again 
setting the roller, conditions are fa- 
vorable for cracking of the surface 
of the roller. 

Another advantage of the roller 
spray is that it definitely helps to 
maintain the all-important tack as 
well as resilience and roundness. 
When a roller shrinks it gets harder 
and at the same time goes out of 
round and loses its tack, which 
means it loses its touch. 
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@ WHAT IS a house magazine? Why 
is it published? 

In view of the rapidly growing 
interest in house publications as a 
source of business to replace that 
which may vanish with the wind in 
the wartime economy speedily en- 
gulfing us, a thorough review of the 
subject is in order. The purpose of 
this Corner is to aid the salesman in 
preparing his sales talk, by present- 
ing the advantages of house maga- 
zines as listed by the users. 

Here is a definition offered by the 
S. D. Warren Company which seems 
to cover the essentials: “A house 
organ is a publication issued period- 
ically by a person, company, part- 
nership, corporation, or association 
to help advance the mutual interests 
of those who issue the house organ 
and those to whom it is distributed.” 

Note the word “mutual.” It is one 
of the prominent characteristics of 
the house organ, as compared with 
other forms of advertising, that it 
breeds mutual understanding. Many 
businesses find that a house organ 
helps preserve a mutual feeling of 
respect between departments and 
customers. Thus it enables the man- 
agement to maintain a higher de- 
gree of harmony and efficiency. Such 
businesses find that a house organ 
helps to bring about improvements 
in relationships and morale and es- 
tablishes greater mutual respect. 


Comments from Officials 


Here, verbatim, follow a number 
of comments gathered by the S. D. 
Warren Company in a survey of 
house organs, the comments com- 
ing from officials of the companies 
involved. 

In the case of a house organ, Tile 
Talk, published by the Armstrong 
Cork Products Company, its pub- 
lishers have this to say: “This is 
distributed to floor contractors who 
install our resilient tiles. Its purpose 
is to increase their knowledge of the 
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product, to show them the profit pos- 
sibilities of handling the complete 
line, and to provide them with an 
assortment of pictures of outstand- 
ing installations that they can use in 
their own selling as well as to point 
out the possibilities of certain spe- 
cial markets.” 

And this from the Campbell Soup 
Company: “Our little publication is 
now in its twenty-fifth year. We send 
it to our direct customers, the whole- 
sale dealers in groceries. The book- 
let has been able to make itself of 
considerable value to its recipients 
by passing on to them accurate in- 
formation concerning crop condi- 
tions, primary markets, et cetera— 
information which we acquire in the 
course of supplying our own exten- 
sive needs.” 


Valuable as Forum 


The Maryland Casualty Company 
has this to say: “Our house organ, 
The Marylander, is issued monthly 
and is distributed free to our agents. 
It is intended as an indirect sales 
stimulator, educating agents as to 
successful solicitation methods and 
generally to: keep the field force 
abreast of current developments in 
the casualty insurance and surety 
bond business. We regard this pub- 
lication as particularly valuable as 
a forum for the interchange of ideas 
and sales experience among our 
field forces.” 

The United Parcel Service handles 
consumer deliveries for department 
stores and specialty shops. Its house 
organ, The Pick-Up, is mailed to 
store executives. Printers who like 
fine work will be interested in the 
following comments by its editor: 

“The Pick-Up is published for an 
entirely selfish purpose—to win the 
good will of people whose good will 
the United Parcel Service wants. 

“The Pick-Up reflects certain 
ideals. The paper it is printed upon, 
the typographical arrangement, the 





quality of the presswork—every- 
thing is done to create a favorable, 
lasting impression. 

“And because people like to do 
business with a concern that has 
ideals and strives to live up to them, 
the effect cannot help but be bene- 
ficial. It is beneficial, too, in setting 
a goal for the United Parcel Service. 
By publicly presenting and reflect- 
ing certain ideals the company is put 
in a position of having to live up to 
them. 

“The Pick-Up is a cultivating tool, 
plowing up the ground from which 
the United Parcel Service hopes to 
reap a harvest. We don’t expect it 
alone to induce any merchant to con- 
tract for United Parcel Service. The 
selling job is left to other forms of 
advertising and to personal solici- 
tation by our sales force.” 


Low-cost Sales Builder 


Another use is shown by the house 
organ Threads issued by the Geo- 
metric Tool Company: 

“Primarily the purpose of the 
house organ is to reach people who 
are using our product today with 
the idea of getting them to come 
back to us for cutters for use in the 
tools we manufacture and also to get 
them to come back to us for tools to 
replace tools or to cover additional 
needs. The price of our cutters aver- 
ages ... $5 to $6 per set. Obviously 
we cannot put forth a great deal of 
sales effort to get this cutter busi- 
ness, yet if we can get thousands of 
customers coming back to us with 
repeat orders weekly, monthly, or 
even three or four times a year we 
have built up a very nice business at 
a low cost. That is why we use our 
publication Threads as the principal 
medium of keeping these smaller 
customers coming back to us.” 

Here are some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Dutch Boy Painter put 
out by the National Lead Company: 
“Five to six thousand readers write 
every year giving their paint prob- 
lems. This is the result of a standing 
offer in the magazine to help solve 
the painter’s problems. 

“The Dutch Boy Painter does an- 
other job, too. National Lead Com- 
pany has always felt that its pros- 
perity depends on the prosperity of 
the painters of the country. Painters 
as a class however, are not very good 
business men—they are usually good 
craftsmen but overlook office work 
and bookkeeping. So, long ago we 
adopted a policy of, first, ascertain- 
ing the needs of the average painter, 
as regards useful forms, cards, and 
blanks to help systematize his busi- 
ness. Second, to devise such forms 
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for general use. Third, to buy them 
in large quantities and to sell them 
in small lots at about our cost price. 
Fourth, to tell the painters how and 
where they can get these forms. 

“Our magazine fills this fourth 
need. Through its pages we have sold 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
such forms as Job Record Envelopes, 
Daily Time Cards, the Estimating 
Sheets, and Contract Forms. 

“The Dutch Boy Painter is useful 
too, in acquainting the trade with 
such new products as we put out 
from time to time. Overnight we can 
tell the news to 170,000 interested 
persons, whereas it would take our 
sales force a couple of years to do 
the job. 

“Another job the paper does is to 
help insure correct use of our mate- 
rials. As you know, most of the 
things we make for painters are the 
so-called raw materials—we sell the 
makin’s and the painter rolls his own 
paint therefrom. Naturally there is 
one best way to mix paint for the job 
in hand. We try to emphasize correct 
practices in articles in the magazine. 
This policy earns good will and mini- 
mizes chances for complaint.” 


Broaden Understanding 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
explains the purpose back of its pub- 
lication, The Alloy Pot—“This pub- 
lication is issued five or six times a 
year and is intended to broaden the 
appreciation of the advantages of 
zine alloy die castings. Since we do 
not make die castings themselves 
but simply furnish the raw mate- 
rials, our list is made up entirely of 





prospects for our customers and not 
for ourselves.” 

Here is the comment of the editor 
of The Electrolux News published 
by Servel, Incorporated: “The Elec- 
trolux News has been in existence 
for quite a number of years and has 
constantly grown in size and circu- 
lation. We find that it has a very 
definite acceptance and value in the 
field to stimulate greater sales of our 
product. Salesmen tell us that it pro- 
vides them with much information 
of value and that it serves as a clear- 
ing-house of good sales ideas.” 


To Get Acquainted 


The Wedge is published by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, In- 
corporated. It is designed for this 
purpose: “Every organization has 
in it a number of people who should 
know about our agency, but with 
whom we are not able to maintain 
personal contact. We may be known 
to the sales manager or advertising 
manager of a prospective client, but 
other officers of the company, its di- 
rectors, and even its district man- 
agers often have a say in a decision 
regarding an agency. We find that 
The Wedge reaches these people ef- 
fectively and we have encountered 
many cases in which it has helped to 
build a knowledge of BBD & O that 
has weighed heavily in a decision in 
our favor.” 

Charles R. Hadley Company, man- 
ufacturer of loose leaf forms, has a 
house organ called Profit. ““We have 
found it highly satisfactory as a 
builder of good will and at the same 
time a producer of a really surpris- 


ing volume of direct business. This 
is explained to some extent by the 
nature of our products and the cir- 
culation of our publication. At pres- 
ent the circulation of Profit is about 
18,000 copies, going almost entirely 
to office managers, bookkeepers, ac- 
counting executives, credit men, and 
others who as a rule are purchasers 
of office and accounting forms. 

“We frequently include in Profit 
descriptive articles that would be of 
interest to our readers and at the 
same time afford us an opportunity 
of illustrating one or more of our 
forms to advantage.” 

The Jaqua Company edits and 
prints a number of house organs for 
clients. This is what it says about 
some of them: 

The Jaqua Way: “This is our own 
house organ. It goes out to business 
executives in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Ohio. We try to keep the copy of 
human interest, philosophical, and 
inspirational character—soft-pedal- 
ing ads to a considerable extent. 
This little magazine has been very 
successful in building good will for 
us, paving the way for salesmen.” 


Distributed by Salesmen 


The Colonial Way: “This is rather 
an unusual use of a house organ. 
The publication is distributed by 
driver salesmen in Kalamazoo, Bat- 
tle Creek, and Grand Rapids. It is 
given out each month to the custom- 
ers of the Colonial Baking Company. 
... They tell us it has been a very 
valuable form of publicity in build- 
ing good will and winning friend- 
ship of customers.” 





Above, at left, we give a graphic demonstration of how too strong a background color destroys legibility, even the effectiveness of design. At right 
is the cure: using a weaker tone of the same color to give it contrast. Benday screen could be lighter than shown here. The original was in dark blue 
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The True Tone Musical Journal: 
“This is sold by the manufacturer 
to the music store and is sent in turn 
by the music store to possible pur- 
chasers of Buescher Instruments. 
Thirty-five thousand copies are used 
each issue and this has proved very 
effective in bringing people into the 
store and pushing the sale of the 
Buescher Instruments.” 

The Saniwazer: “This publication 
is designed to go to bakers to sell and 
promote the sale of bread wrappers. 
... They (the manufacturers) find 
that this little house magazine ac- 
tually brings back more direct or- 
ders than were previously secured 
by the mailing of three- and four- 
color broadsides. It goes to a list of 
approximately 15,000 bakeries in 
the United States.” 

Romer’s Thinker is published by a 
producer of mail campaigns. He 
says: “This publication has been 
sending forth its reverberations 
from the rostrum for about eleven 
years. We value it, but not on the 
basis of making each issue pay for 
itself from direct results. O-mi-no! 
If that were our object we would 
have abandoned it after the second 


issue. Here’s what it has done. It 
has made our small organization 
highly regarded and definitely re- 
spected for the unusual character of 
the work produced by us—in direc- 
tions which would have required a 
large, unsupportable staff of sales- 
men to have accomplished the same 
impression. We mean by that, with 
the largest national advertisers. 
These huge national advertisers 
have come to Washington, a non- 
industrial city, for the literature the 
Thinker produces.” 


Aid in Development 


All the above quotations are taken 
verbatim from the brochure “More 
Business through House Organs” 
published by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany and reprinted with their spe- 
cial permission. These do not repre- 
sent all of the replies received by 
them during their study, but enough 
examples are given to aid any sales- 
man who is interested in developing 
a house magazine for a customer. 

Two house magazines with which 
the writer has had personal experi- 
ence may well be mentioned here. 
The New York-Phoenizx Art Journal, 





described in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for July, 1950, fulfills three func- 
tions: It augments the effect of space 
advertising in securing new pupils; 
it acts as a live school magazine in 
the interests of the students and 
alumni, and it offers student mem- 
bers on its staff thorough training 
in handling the practical problems 
involved in the production of a house 
magazine. 

The Ink Spot printed by M. P. 
Basso & Company was a bi-monthly 
house organ aimed at interesting 
customers and building good will for 
salesmen. Besides short stories and 
humor, the magazine owed its inter- 
est to the answers it contained to 
questions on printing submitted by 
purchasing agents on its mailing 
list. This informative feature was 
responsible for the New York Public 
Library placing the magazine on file. 

A subsequent issue of the Sales- 
men’s Corner will be filled with prac- 
tical information and suggestions on 
handling house magazine business. 
Watch for it. Now, in this lull be- 
fore full-time war economy gets into 
swing, is a good time to use for mak- 
ing plans for new business. 





Some more about premakeready 








The problem of makeready and why 
seems to cause a lot of discussion. Just 
why must a pressman waste all of that 
time putting a lot of pencil marks on 
that sheet of paper and then sit down 
at a table with a lot of tissue and 
folio and a sharp blade in one hand 
and a lot of paste on the other hand 
and start dabbing that paste on the 
marked-out sheet and then with tissue 
or folio over those marks and that 
sharp blade follow those lines and 
cover all those marks up? He trims 
that sheet down to a particular size, 
cuts a few notches in a couple of cor- 
ners of this piece of fancy work, then 
he gets up in the press, raises the feed 
board, opens up the packing on the 
cylinder, and buries that piece of junk 
in there. He pulls another sheet for in- 
spection and if it comes up to certain 
standards of good printing, he gets 
busy for that final okay. 

One should believe that premake- 
ready would eliminate all of this. That 
may be. We find it does eliminate a 
lot of that wasted time that would be 
consumed in the preparation of getting 
the press started on production. With 
all of the material that is in that form, 
(up to snuff, as we printers and press- 
men will say) we will find a lot of 
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weak spots on the first impression. If it 
is a mixed form, such as a lot of spots 
that require more sock and those light 
lines scattered here and there with 
less sock, you should know that the 
cylinder will go up and the bed will go 
down on those heavy forms. After a 
few years of this, we get a lot of wear 
on that expensive printing press. Then 
we pressmen have more to compensate 
for as time marches on. 

Then we have other problems such 
as paper, type, ink, rollers, wrinkles, 
temperature, atmospheric conditions, 
oxygen, and static. Hand a pressman a 
form of halftone plates, some vignettes, 
all mounted on wood base, and all care- 
fully gauged off to the right height 
for printing with all mechanical over- 
lays on hand. You will find plenty 
makeready time to be consumed on 
those wooden blocks. They may be of 
several different pieces. Some may be 
coarse grain and others very fine. This 
being the case, you can get a variety of 
impressions also. So let’s get busy and 
start that makeready and give it what 
it needs. All pressmen are in favor 
of premakeready. It makes their job 





of getting that press running much 
quicker. And that’s something! 

Now, how about those vignettes? 
They may need some extra fancy work. 
A bit of artistic temperament is re- 
quired here and that may take up more 
time as those fine dots there on the 
outer edge should print with a kiss 
impression and no more. Also those 
cuts or plates and halftones that have 
highlights on that outer edge will need 
the same process of makeready and 
premakeready to help eliminate that 
problem. 

I may as well give you my opinion 
on a good way to handle this vignette 
problem in the process of premake- 
ready. The first impression should tell 
you what is required or which way to 
start. A very light impression is my 
way of going about this process—just 
so the high spots are printing. We 
build up those low spots and if the 
high spots can take less impression, 
we relieve that. This is all underlay 
work in premakeready —interlay on 
those mounted on wood and underlay 
on those eleven-point plates. This 
process will help, yet when we get it 
to that regular printing press we find 
plenty of room tor improvement, so 
on with that marking out. 
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EVERYBODY'S MOTHER 

It is about on us again, so tell me 
if it is “Mother’s Day” or “Mothers’ 
Day”? 

The day was set aside to honor all 
mothers, not just yours and mine. 
Hence “Mothers’ Day” seems to fit 
best. Same for Pop in June. 


EMPHASIS 

I claim that “actual fact” is not good 
English, but the one with whom I argue 
claims that usage has made it so. Any- 
body right? 

A fact is actual, of course, or it 
wouldn’t be a fact. Actual is used for 
emphasis, since the word “fact” is 
weak and worn with age. We would 
not use the phrase in a textbook on 
correct usage, but it is permissible 
in ordinary writing. 





CANNOT 

How come you always use can not as 
just one word: cannot? Isn’t can not 
preferred? 

Cannot is our style. We use it, 
without any very good reasons ex- 
cept consistency in handling. There 
are those who believe that can not is 
more emphatic, but it never struck 
us that way. Seems better to have 
the negative impression bottled up 
in one-word form, for faster com- 
prehension on the reader’s part. 


A LITTLE ARGUMENT 

Would you please settle an argument 
going on in our advertising depart- 
ment. Should it be “Jones & Co.’s Eas- 
ter Sale” or “Jones & Co’s. Easter 
Sale’? 

Things must be slow at Jones & 
Co. when you have time to battle 
over something like this. Co doesn’t 
mean a thing. Co. is the abbreviation 
for Company, hence Co.’s is correct. 
We dislike abbreviations, anyhow. 
Think of what bird-brain battles 
you’d miss-if your firm were Jones 
& Company. 


SINGULAR 

I-note that you use “company” as 
singular. What do you do with such 
sentences as “the Blank Company, 
printers and lithographers, are install- 
me ee 

In the first place, we would make 
it “printer and _ lithographer’— 





_ PROOFROOM PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


_ ARE THE CONCERN OF THIS DEPARTMENT. QUERIES AND COMMENT WELCOME 





“Let’s make him proofreader—then we'll have 










which still is plural but also is a 
parenthetic unit not affecting the 
relation of “company” to the verb. 
So, “the Blank Company, printer 
and lithographer, is installing ...” 
Don’t be scared out of consistency by 
a parenthetic plural. 

The English prefer to regard 
“company” as plural, since the word 
covers a whole mob of people. If you 
prefer the plural, you can use that 
defense against criticism. 


MERRY GENTLEMEN 

This is a bit off-season, but ever since 
mistletoe time I have been brooding 
over “God rest you merry gentlemen.” 
Are the gentlemen merry or are they 
resting merrily? Just where should the 
comma be? 

People have been arguing about 
that phrase for years. You needn’t 
think that the two of us can settle 
it between now and July Fourth. 

It was your three cents that 
brought the letter. You paid the 
money, so we will give you first 
choice about positioning the comma. 
We'll take it either way. We do ad- 
vise that you give up brooding over 
this matter. Our pet brood at the 
moment concerns a senator from 
Texas (during World War I) who 
insisted that his first name was Jeff : 
—he was christened with a colon 
ending. Can anyone enlighten us fur- 
ther about him? That colon must 
have given the boys at the GPO 
plenty of trouble. 
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some one to blame.” 
























































A TOWEL IS A TOWEL 

Should it be “Turkish” towel or 
“turkish” towel? 

Do you think of Turkey, that in- 
teresting country, or of a bumpy cot- 
ton material ad writers are so fond 
of calling “thirsty” when you use 
“turkish” ? We think of the toweling. 
It seems natural to leave it lower, in 
this connection. 


THOSE ODD YEARS 
“T have been doing this for thiry odd 
years.” Shouldn’t this be thirty-odd to 
imply some number between thirty and 
forty? Surely it doesn’t mean 1921, 
1923, 1925, et cetera. Nor that life was 
peculiar during thirty years. | 
The hyphen really is needed for 
comprehension at a glance. Most of 
us have “odd” years now and then, 
| 
| 





but we don’t talk about them. 


WHO’S READY? 

Every time I use the word already, 
our reader questions it. “Already” is 
perfectly correct, isn’t it? It’s in the 
dictionary. 

Apparently you are using already 
when you mean “all ready.” (Either 
that—or you have a neurotic proof- 
reader.) Already means “by a cer- 
tain time,” as “We have already done 
that.” All ready means “Let’s all of 
us get going.” (All of us are ready; 
I am completely, entirely ready.) 


DO’S AND DONT’S 

The expression “do’s and dont’s” is 
a useful one, but I always hesitate to 
use it because I never know how to 
punctuate it. I have seen it several 
ways. Is there one correct way? 

Correctly it is “do’s and don’t’s.” 
Both forms should be treated the 
same way, if one wishes to be logical. 
But for ordinary writing “do’s and 
dont’s” is acceptable. To us, almost 
anything is to be preferred to an 
overload of apostrophes. In “dos 
and donts,” that “dos” is hard to 
take. So let’s be sensible. 


OUR PET ERROR 

INLAND PRINTER has been so free 
from typographical errors, but I must 
tell you of one I found on page 39, 
middle column, January issue: “LFT”! 
How do such errors creep in? How 
How many, many similar cases I’ve 
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found in my experience. I’ve been con- 
nected with a printing plant for more 
than thirty-eight years proofreading 
and copy editing. By this time I feel 
like a veteran. But how fascinating it’s 
been. 

“LFT” for LTF (Lithographic 
Technical Foundation) has never 
“crept” in. It is an old and bold 
friend that walks right into our 
pages. It has been there before, a 
time or two. Seems to be our favorite 
blind spot. It starts out right in the 
manuscript. We get the “L” in the 
right spot, at least. Give us credit 
for that. 


A SMALL WORLD 

What do you think I found in a book 
by Teall? An answer to your “Too 
Many Monuments” item in Proofroom 
for February. The query: What do you 
think of this: “Washington, D. C.’s 
tennis players’? 

Teall’s answer: I think it’s okay, 
except that there should be a comma 
after the s, thus: “Washington, D. C.’s, 
tennis players.” The alternative form, 
“Washington’s (D.C.),” is clumsy and 
has an air of self-consciousness, of the 
tyranny of technique. The unit to which 
the possessive sign is to be applied is 
“Washington, D. C.,” and the apostro- 
phe follows it as easily as the tail fol- 
lows the dog. 

We will stick by the way our dog 
carried his tail. But we will add that 
Mr. Teall’s way is bound to be cor- 


rect, also. 


OUT OF COMMAS 

I have a question which I would ap- 
preciate your answering. It comes from 
the December issue. I am enclosing the 
first page of the “Offset” department 
on which you will note I have queried 
the punctuation of the numerical rep- 
resentation of one millimicron. Just 
why are there no commas to the right 
of the decimal point? A large number 
with a good many zeros to the left of 
the decimal point is usually punctu- 
ated, is it not? Why not 0.000,000,002,5 
rather than 0.0000000025? 

We are going to break right down 
and admit that we don’t know why 
commas are not used with decimals. 
Arithmetic being our weakest point, 
we spent some time looking through 
the many references at hand for that 
“why?” of yours. The answer prob- 
ably is in that little 5 dangling at the 
end, when one uses commas, or in 
the fact that 000 denotes one thou- 
sand when preceded by a figure. 
There’s always a good reason. We 
just can’t find it. 

While doing research on your 
comma query, we ran across an in- 
teresting “rule” regarding punctu- 
ation of figures expressing whole 
sums of money. Such sums should 
invariably be followed by periods, 
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says this authority. He shows this as 
being correct: We are asking $65,- 
000. for the property. Not: We are 
asking $65,000 for the property. 
That’s a good rule for business firms 
to follow, even though in one way it 
violates the first principle of punctu- 
ation, which is making written mat- 
ter clear at sight. 


A MATTER OF QUOTES 

We wish to enlist your proofreading 
help on the following: (It is a matter 
of quotation marks.) We quote: 

That question is thrown at my head 
every day: “What do you say to a man 
when he says to you, ‘Why do you be- 
lieve in miracles?’ ” (or: ?’?’) 

I say, “ ‘Because I have seen them.’ ” 

“ “When?’ ” 

“ ‘Yesterday.’ ” 

“ ‘Where?’ ” 

“ ‘Down such-and-such a street I saw 
a man who was a drunkard redeemed 
by the power of an unseen Christ and 
saved from sin. That is a miracle.’ ” 

The worst part of this is the use of 
the question mark. Awkward, isn’t it? 
We shall appreciate your opinion. 

We quote from Words Into Type: 
If a question occurs within a ques- 
tion, both ending at the same time, 
retain the stronger mark. It is often 
hard to say which is the stronger 


mark, but the following sentences . 


illustrate acceptable forms. “Has it 
ever occurred to you that she might 
retort, ‘Dangerous for whom’?” How 
many of you have heard the question, 
“Which is the more important in a 
person’s background, his heredity or 
his environment?” 

We see no particular justification 
for the use of single and double 
quotes in the dialogue. The copy 
would look much better without 
them. Use the double quotes, or none 
at all. The meaning is easily followed 
without them. Or use italic for the 
words of one person in the dialogue: 

When? 

Yesterday. 

Where? 


JUNK SEMICOLON 

Why don’t we junk the semicolon? 
Anything it does, the period or comma 
can do better. I found this example of 
misuse on the blurb of a book (Wait- 
ing for Willy, by Jack Houston): “I 
did not invent the men who are hang- 
ing around Willy’s house,” he says; 
“T was raised with them.” Why not a 
period after says? (Good book, by the 
way—a “malicious comedy, cruel slap- 
stick, a regional portrait.” Not for 
sissies. ) 

We’d prefer a period. But no one 
is going to sue Rinehart & Company 
for mental anguish caused by the 
semicolon so used. You’re going to 
get in an awful state if you let 
things on a book jacket excite you. 








Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How 
many can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 72? 
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. The custom-built bearings on 
printing presses have been 
made to a tolerance of 
a. 25/1,000,000-inch 
b. 25/100,000-inch 
ce. 25/10,000-inch 
d. 25/1,000-inch 

. When using large chalk over- 
lays, how should the long 
grain be placed — length, 
width, or doesn’t it matter? 

. What halftone screens are 
used on such magazines as 
Saturday Evening Post and 
Vogue? 

a. 50-85-line 
b. 100-line 

c. 110-120-line 
d. 120-line 

. If one is found placing a drop 
of castor oil on a piece of pa- 
per, for what is he testing? 

. Two of the statements below 
regarding magnesium plates 
are false;can you name them? 
a. Clean sides and bottom of 

the etch minimizes fill-ups. 
b. Magnesium plates give 
top quality on fine screens. 
c. Magnesium plates etch 
quickly, needing half the 
normal amount of acid. 

. Magnesium plates are 
comparatively difficult to 
solder and repair. 

. Magnesium plates on line 
work are just as good as 
zines, 

. It’s the high humidity—and 
high temperature, too—that 
causes the difficulty in litho- 
graphic plate making. True or 
false? 

. Good lighting of an entire 
Linotype - Intertype room, 
other than mere local lights 
over copy and keyboard, is 
needed. What should this gen- 
eral illumination measure? 
a. 5-10 foot candles 
b. 10-20 foot candles 
c. 20-30 foot candles 
d. 30-40 foot candles 
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e Among the in-between size of 
printing plants which handle work 
from small business cards to big 
catalogs none is more notable than 
the Higgins-McArthur Company, 





of Atlanta, Georgia. President of A MATEY Arve prrrere 
the concern is Richard N. McAr- hn tb Chath) db ardihhd aie Wah ld 
thur, one of those rare “birds” who 


is both business man and recog- 
nized top-flight craftsman. No set 
style identifies the company prod- 
uct, for two reasons: (1) Mr. Mc- 
' Arthur courts versatility, and (2) is 
constructively critical of plates and 
layouts customers supply. The ex- 
amples on this page are charac- 
teristically traditional and modern. 
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PAPER INDUSTRY PLANS AHEAD 


@ QUESTIONS of supply and production 
loomed large in the minds of paper 
manufacturers and technicians when 
they gathered in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 19-22, for their annual meetings. 
More than a thousand persons regis- 
tered for the seventy-fourth annual 
convention of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association; some 1,500 attended 
sessions of the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp & Paper Industry. Affiliated 
organizations representing all of the 
branches and activities in the pulp and 
paper field held their own individual 
meetings during the four days, and 
elected officers for the coming year. 

Concerning supply, the following 
conclusions seemed apparent, judging 
from convention discussions and state- 
ments by speakers. 

Paper manufacture is geared for 
peak production, but may not be able 
to realize its full potential due to a 
number of circumstances, including 
possible shortages of pulpwood, sul- 
phur, and chlorine; the immediate fu- 
ture looks tight, but reasonably free 
from scarcity; the long range future 
looks good, provided manufacturing 
facilities are expanded. 

Emphasized was the basic impor- 
tance of paper products to all segments 
of defense and mobilization, along with 
the necessity for an industry-Govern- 
ment co-ordinated program to meet the 
needs of the civilian and military econ- 
omies. The problem of exports to fill 
increasing requirements of Marshall 
Plan countries was accorded consider- 
able discussion. Acknowledgment was 
made of the gratifying strides in tech- 
nical progress of the industry. 

George Olmstead, Jr., of S. D. War- 
ren Company, was re-elected president 
of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation; Sydney Ferguson, of the Mead 
Corporation, was re-elected first vice- 
president; E, W.. Tinker continues as 
the executive secretary and treasurer. 

Kenneth P. Geohegan, of Howard 
Paper Mills, was elected president of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
& Paper Industry; George H. Pringle, 
of Mead Corporation, was elected vice- 
president. George Howard Tomlinson, 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills, Mon- 
treal, was awarded TAPPI’s annual 
medal for outstanding achievement in 
technical development. In reviewing 
organizational work, retiring TAPPI 
president, Albert E. Bachmann, of 
Missisquoi Corporation, stated: “The 
single most outstanding accomplish- 
ment has been the creation of a pulp 
and paper making literature compris- 
ing scientific papers and patents cover- 
ing practically the entire ground of 
paper in industry.” 

George Watson, of Mead Sales Com- 
pany, was named as president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry. L. Worthington Dodd, Cham- 
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pion Paper & Fibre Company, was 
elected eastern vice-president; William 
J. Tilden, of Mead Sales Company, 


‘the western vice-president. The annual 
‘luhcheon of this organization, custo- 


marily a high spot of the conventions, 
attracted a capacity attendance of 
1,550. 

Citing the immense increases in pro- 
duction of all classifications of paper 
over the past decade, E. W. Tinker de- 
clared that the industry would be able 
to meet essential civilian and defense 
requirements in 1951. In 1950 alone, he 
said, the production of fine papers in- 
creased 20.5 per cent over the year 
previous. To meet this increased pro- 
duction, pulp output in 1950 reached 
a total of almost 15,000,000 tons, an 
increase of more than 2,500,000 over 
1949. In spite of this, he added, record 
consumption had reduced pulp inven- 
tories. Paper manufacturers, he said, 
had kept their prices well below the 
average of the wholesale commodity 
index, and therefore the manufactur- 
ers should “command commendation 
rather than condemnation.” 

Looking at problems confronting the 
pulp and paper industry in view of the 
national emergency, D. C. Everest, of 
the Marathon Corporation, called upon 
government agencies to co-operate in 
seeing to it that supplies and man- 
power were made available. The paper 
products, he pointed out, were basically 





Whal— Where — When 


lowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, lowa. May 5, 
6, 7 

Pacific Mechanical Conference. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California. During May, 1951 
National Association of Litho Clubs. Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. May 11, 12 

Third District Conference, International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. May 18, 19 
National Paper Box Manufacturers Association. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. June 3, 4, 5, 6 
ANPA Mechanical Conference. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. June 11, 12, 13 
Lithographers National Association. Spring Lake, 
New Jersey. June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Conference on Printing Education, International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. July 17, 18, 19, 20 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. August 19, 20, 21, 22 

International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Canada. Sep- 
tember 13, 14, 15 

Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference. 
Hotel Louis Joliet, Joliet, Illinois. September 
23, 24 








essential to every activity of the de- 
fense effort. He asked that the United 
States Employment Service take steps 
to see that forest workers are retained 
in their jobs, and not attracted away to 
other industries. He also asked that, 
under a wise program of conservation, 
timber from federal-owned forests be 
made more readily available at reason- 
able prices to the pulp and paper in- 
dustries. To do the job ahead of it, he 
asserted, the industry must have co- 
operation all along the line from all 
government agencies directing the de- 
fense program. 

Karl A. Clauson, secretary, Associa- 
tion of Pulp Consumers, predicted a 
tight situation in the pulp field during 
the coming year, and advised a definite 
program of expansion of production 
facilities as a long term project. The 
supply of market pulp, he warned, 
would likely be 15 per cent under what 
it was in 1950, due to shortages of sui- 
phur, and curtailed imports from Can- 
ada and Scandinavia. He added that 
some solution would have to be found 
for the problem of the price squeeze 
occurring when the United States 
Government puts a ceiling on the price 
a manufacturer can pay for wood pulp, 
but cannot control prices asked by for- 
eign countries for the product. He ad- 
vised institution, as soon as possible, 
of limitations on basis paper weights, 
as was done in the last war, in order 
to stretch the pulp supply. The perma- 
nent solution for all those problems, he 
concluded, is “a healthy growth of 
the production of market pulp in this 
hemisphere.” 

As regards exports of pulp and pa- 
per to Marshall Plan countries, there 
was division of opinion among speak- 
ers and hotel lobby commentators. On 
the one side was the viewpoint that in 
the interests of world peace and eco- 
nomic progress, these nations should 
get as much pulp and paper as pos- 
sible. On the other was pointed out the 
danger of imposing increased exports 
on a domestic demand that is straining 
supply. After making a frank plea for 
understanding of the soundness of aid 
to the Marshall Plan countries, Joseph 
E. Atchison, chief, pulp and paper 
branch, Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration, acknowledged that additional 
deliveries to Europe could not be made 
unless pulp allocations are set up in 
the United States, and use of pulp and 
paper restricted to what he referred to 
as purposes.” 

Additional organization elections 
during the conventions included that of 
Spurgeon F. Barndt, (Wyomissing 
Glazed Paper Company), re-named the 
president of the Coated and Processed 
Paper Association; and Bruce Crane 
(Crane & Company), president, Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association; 
James G. Conley (Fraser Paper), re- 
elected president, Sulphite Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association; and E. J. 
Doonan (Gould Paper Company), re- 
elected president, Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Association. 
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REVITIES 


Stray items about the trade and the men who make it. Bits of information collected 


and set down here for your edification and plegsure. Edited by GEORGE EATON 








* The first issue of the Baltimore Sun 
came out on May 17, 1837. Printed on 
a Napier flat-bed, hand-powered by a 
crank, it was quickly accepted. In Jan- 
uary, 1951, the new building of the 
Sun was opened on Calvert Street, con- 
taining five main floors and the best 
technical equipment available. It is in 
its 114th year of continuous publica- 
tion, points out the Baltimore Crafts- 
men Craft News. 


* The Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission reports that the printing 
and publishing industry had an aver- 
age of 5,600 persons employed in Okla- 
homa during December. This is an in- 
crease of 100 over November. The 
weekly average earnings for the em- 
ployees during December..was $71.53 
for an average of 39.3 hours. The aver- 
age for all manufacturing in Okla- 
homa during December was $61.63 for 
an average of 43.1 hours. 


* The story of 150 years of making 
Crane and Company papers appeared 
in the Berkshire (Massachusetts) Eve- 
ning Eagle on February 8. The eight- 
page supplement was printed on an 
all-rag watermarked paper made in the 
Crane mills. It is an appropriate for- 
mat, for in the early years of the com- 
pany’s business the Crane papers were 
used for printing of The Western Star, 
predecessor to The Eagle, and by The 
Pittsfield Sun. 


* Schenectady’s biggest individual mail 
was posted recently when some quar- 
ter of a million checks aggregating 
$17,100,000 were sent out to stockhold- 
ers of’ the General Electric Company. 
The tfemendous mailing, which if 
stacked.in one pile would make a paper 
pillar higher than New York City’s 
Empire State Building, constituted the 
company’s 215th dividend to stockhold- 
ers. Local post office officials called the 
eight tons of mail their “biggest ac- 
tivity outside of Christmas.” 


* Printing is one of the major indus- 
tries of Berkeley, California. For every 
man, woman, and child in the city, an 
average of $82 worth of printing is 
done each year. In addition, one out of 
every 200 persons in Berkeley is di- 
rectly employed in the graphic arts 
industry, the average worker in local 
printing plants earning almost $5,000 
a year. The total volume of printing 
produced in Berkeley in 1950 was 
$9,029,500. The payroll was nearly 
$3,000,000, while purchases of $4,500,- 
000 were made by the industry. 


* George Bradshaw, English printer, 
invented railroad timetables in 1839, 
printing the schedules of trains be- 
tween Manchester and London on the 
backs of a surplus supply of canal 
maps. His work seemed to help make 
the trains run on time; on October of 
that year he issyed a “Bradshaw’s 
Railway Companion,” a gilt-edged 24- 
page effort that not only gave the time 
of arrival and departure of trains but 
also instructions to travelers as to 
clothing and comfort. The undertak- 
ing has grown into the “Continental 
Bradshaw” of today, we read in The 
Hoosier Printcrafter. 
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* John Reid, University Printing Com- 
pany; George N. Handley, Jr., Metro- 
politan Press; and James Kelly, Kelly 
Printing Company, are three Seattle 
gentlemen whose combined experience 
in the printing industry amounts to 
150 years. Each started as a practical 
printer and ended up owning his plant 
—each of the three a major plant in 
that Northwest metropolis. 


* The Worcester Craftsmen Club’s 
Galley Proofs says that if your men 
are concerned over the recent wage- 
price freeze, comfort them with the 
fact that the wage scale set up in 1857 
by the Pressmen’s Association of Phil- 
adelphia was only $11 per week for 
pressmen. 


* Trade Compositor has selected Fred- 
erick H. Lutz of Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, as “Type Man of the Year.” Fred 
served as president of the International 
Typographic Composition Association 
from September, 1948, to September, 
1950, two full terms. In the words of 
Frank Sherman, “Fred is a very fine 
man and deserves full credit for the 
outstanding work he did for the organ- 
ization, and for the industry. I know 
of no other person in the composition 
industry who is held in higher esteem 
for his fine qualities and character.” 


* When the Senate Appropriations 
Committee requested one copy of every 
publication issued by every federal 
agency during the year 1947 it discov- 
ered that government publishing is big 
business. The Committee actually re- 
ceived 83,723 different publications 
before giving up for lack of space. One 
bureau was ready to send up a stack 
of publications, one copy of each, esti- 
mated to be 52 feet high. Another 
bureau would have required seven file 
cabinets of four drawers each to ac- 
commodate one copy of each of its pub- 
lications for the year. 


* Senator A. B. Hirschfeld, Denver 
printer and real estate owner, recently 
received a medal for “outstanding 
service to the community” from the 
John S. Stewart Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post Number 1. The medal has 
been awarded only three times in the 
51-year history of the post. It was a 
highlight of four decades of service by 
Senator Hirschfeld, who is a member 
of over sixty organizations. He refused 
to raise rents on his properties after 
ceilings were lifted. “A.B.” arrived in 
Denver, Colorado, on a Friday the 
thirteenth, he was married on a Friday 
the thirteenth, he started his first suc- 
cessful business on Friday the thir- 
teenth, his son Edward was born on 
Friday the thirteenth—small wonder 
he arranged to open the new Hirsch- 
feld plant on Friday the thirteenth. In 
addition to Friday you-know, “A.B.” 
is an avid baseball fan. He has seen 
every World Series since 1913. He 
served fourteen years in the state 
legislature. 
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* Appropriate is the word for the 
choice of Linotype Monticello as the 
type face for the Princeton University 
Press publication The Papers of Thom- 
as Jefferson. Jefferson called his Vir- 
ginia home Monticello. 


* Printing and duplicating plants are 
now classified under National Produc- 
tion Authority Order M-4 in the group 
of new construction which may be ap- 
proved by the NPA only through 
special authorization. 


* Two local Seattle printers are mem- 
bers of the state legislature. They are: 
Harold Kimball, owner of the Ballard 
News, who is,serving his second term 
as a state senator, and R. Mort Frayn, 
owner of Frayn Printing Company, 
who is serving his second term in the 
House of Representatives. 


* The October, 1950, cover of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER was selected as repre- 
sentative of the best in printing design 
produced in Chicago during 1950. It 
was in the twenty-fourth annual exhi- 
bition of design in Chicago Printing at 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Raymond 
F. DaBoll designed the cover. 


* Miss Joyce Green, Miss Printer’s 
Devil of Atlanta for 1951, wore horns 
and carried her pitchfork everywhere 
she went during National Printing 
Week to earn the title “sweetest little 
devil.” She even accepted Mayor Wil- 
liam B. Hartsfield’s proclamation on 
her pitchfork —and it all ended up 
effective promotion for printing. 


* J. Edgar Lee, president of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, takes us 
up on our invitation to hear from 
readers who have been “with” THE 
INLAND PRINTER for twenty-five years 
or more. Mr. Lee writes “My first 
employers, Shneidewend and Lee Com- 
pany, were in the electrotyping busi- 
ness and it was my job to take forms 
back and forth from Henry O. Shep- 
ard to the electrotype foundry to have 
them molded and returned for immedi- 
ate reuse. The transportation facility 
was a two-wheeled cart, and in Chi- 
ecago’s old-time muddy and _ slushy 
streets it was no snap, I can assure 
you.” 


* H. Bettye Stout, advertising man- 
ager of Sun Chemical Corporation, 
says that children as a rule have color 
preferences. The order of color prefer- 
ences in childhood usually starts with 
red, with blue next, and in the follow- 
ing order, green, violet, orange, and 
yellow. In adults, the universal color 
favorites throughout life are red and 
blue. With maturity comes a greater 
liking for hues of shorter wave length 
(blue green) than for hues of long 
wave length (red, orange, yellow). 
Now, the ranking becomes blue, red, 
green, violet, orange, yellow. Color 
preferences are almost identical in 
both sexes in all nationalities, says 
Miss Stout. 
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Old Timer Speaks 


Herbert C. May of Houston 
Views Changes in Printing 


FTY-FOUR years in the printing in- 
Fitses is the record of Herbert C. 
May of Houston, Texas. He began 
learning the trade on the McComb (Mis- 
sissippi) Enterprise, “feeding a job press, 
jackass power, no throw-off. I was paid 
10 cents per thousand impressions, earn- 
ing 3 to 5 cents an hour. Later I began 
setting type and was paid 25 cents for 
long primer, 35 cents a galley for brevier.” 
Around 1899, Mr. May began working 
regularly and recalls “I had heard print- 
ers speak of THE INLAND PRINTER in 
awe, so my first two weeks’ earnings went 
for a subscription to the magazine. I 
attribute most of my success and skill as 
a printer to what I have learned reading 
and studying this magazine for these fifty- 
odd years.” 

In 1904, Herb arrived in Houston and 
in 1908 started his own business with the 
largest assortment of modern type (the 
whole Cheltenham family) ever brought 
to Houston. He is still a believer in a large 
variety of type styles—used judiciously. 

His son Herbert C., Jr., is now associ- 
ated with him in active management of 
the firm. After Herb, Jr., received his 
A.B. from Rice Institute, his father sent 
him to Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for a B.Sc. degree in printing engineering. 
This son is now president of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Houston, master 
printers organization. 

Son Malcolm N., after majoring in 
chemistry at Rice, was awarded a schol- 
arship by the Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try at Appleton, Wisconsin. There he is 
now working on his doctorate thesis. 

What have been the greatest changes 
in the printing industry during the past 
fifty-four years? “There have been so 
many that I have found it very difficult,” 
writes Herb, Sr., “to select the following, 
in chronological sequence.” 

1. The Linotype. When I began, the 
Linotype was for the big city daily only. 
Now it is found in every small town 
weekly and plays an important role in 
the production of printing. 

2. The offset process. In the past two 
decades its growth has been extraordi- 
nary. This letterpress man believes that 
offset’s future is unlimited. 


3. The high speed automatic presses. 
Production per man hour has been more 
than quadrupled by high speed automatic 





Herbert C. May 


presses, making possible sixteen-cylinder 
printing in the price range of the four. 

4. The shorter hours. The fifty-nine- 
hour work week I experienced fifty-four 
years ago has shortened to forty or less. 

5. Better working conditions and 
higher earnings. This happy condition 
prevails today for employees as well as 
employers. 

6. Need for highly skilled personnel. 
This is indeed the age of specialization. 

“The above and other changes and 
improvements in machines, methods, and 
processes have accelerated the speed of 
change. During my fifty-four years, print- 
ing has advanced further than in the pre- 
vious 450 years, but the next five or ten 
years are what interest me. 

“One change I regret is the passing of 
the creative craftsman. He has become a 
mechanic following instructions; and we 
employers are becoming contractors.” 

Now at three score and six, Herb 
smiles and admits “I haven’t got the go I 
had at forty-five, but I’m hopeful more 
will yet be heard of me.” 
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MODELS 33, 34, 35, and 36—the Wide 
Range line of Blue Streak Linotypes— 
are now equipped with magazines 35 
per cent wider than standard maga- 
zines, it is announced. Large display 
faces can be accommodated as well as 
text-size matrices. A new electromatic 
safety system has been developed which 
is said to prevent shifting of maga- 
zines until all the matrices have been 
safely distributed. If one or more 
matrices remain on the distributor bar, 
or even in the distributor box, the 
magazine shifting mechanism is locked 
in place through the action of an auto- 
matic safety latch. The magazines are 
also locked in place if any matrices 
remain in the channel entrances. 

Protecting the entrance partitions is 
a special electric circuit operated by 
hinged upper and lower plates on the 
channel entrances. The Wide Range 
Linotypes now have a magazine-ele- 
vating mechanism which makes shift- 
ing easier and simplifies maintenance. 
The standard swing-out keyboards are 
used on the new models. Cams lift out 
easily and each rubber roll is released 
by loosening a single screw. Models 35 
and 36 have a feather-touch mixing 
control transferring keyboard action 
from one magazine to the other by 
means of a lever. The keyboard rod 
frame on Wide Range models equipped 
with both 72- and 90-channel wide 
magazines has been redesigned to per- 
mit a swinging action which is direct 
and is said to simplify maintenance. 


THE ARIDIFIER is described in a new 
condensed catalog, Bulletin 1150, of- 
fered by Logan Engineering Company. 
The cubic feet per minute (free air) 
requirements on the various pneumatic 
applications are tabulated. The Aridi- 
fier is described as cleaning and drying 
compressed air and removing 92 per 
cent of oil, water, and dirt from gas 
and air lines. 


SLO-SPEED geared motors of Sterling 
Electric Motors have a new type 
geared motor of single reduction 
“Klosd-Tite” construction. An _ ex- 
ternal fan forces cool air over the 
streamlined case. Output shaft ratings 
are the six AGMA speeds starting at 
780 r.p.m. down to and including 280 
r.p.m. The motor is totally enclosed 
and has labyrinth seals, ball bearings 
lubricated for life, and a patented 
Herringbone rotor. The motor, it is 
said, can be mounted in any position 
without modification. 
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CHALLENGE style 370 power paper 
cutter now has an automatic clamp 
operating in unison with the knife, 
states the manufacturer. The Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company adds that 
a two-hand starting device controls 
both the hydraulic clamp and the power 
knife bar. The clamp is said to be 
always on the stock ahead of the knife, 
therefore the cutting operation is fully 
automatic. The cutter is made in a 
37-inch size and will cut a pile of paper 
five inches thick. The table measures 
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SPERRY RE-WIND, perfected by the ‘ 
Ford Instrument Company, is designed 
for use with various types of web 
processing equipment as a non-oscil- 
lating, re-wind unit. Finished rolls of 
diameters to 44 inches are said to be 
wound at high speed without oscil- 
lation. Power for winding is supplied 
by a constant speed electric motor with 
Vickers variable speed hydraulic drive 
units under dancer control. In opera- 
tion, the re-wind roll is driven hy- 
draulically at constant deceleration to 





Automatic clamp operates in unison with the knife on Challenge Style 370 power paper cutter 


20% inches in front of the knife and 
38 inches in back. Left and right ex- 
tension tables are 12 by 18 inches. 
Standard equipment are: a one-slot 
oiling system, non-repeat and two- 
hand safety devices, fluorescent table 
light and tape magnifier, safety paper 
guard, two knives and guards, and a 
three-section back-gauge. The back- 
gauge face can be tilted, when required, 
to compensate for stock draw. 


FOTOGRAFER’S F'REND, a new tool and 
technique of photo sizing, has been de- 
veloped by the Byrum Lithographing 
Company. The technique includes self- 
measuring tri-squares in graduated 
sizes for semi-automatic crop marking. 
The tool can be used for visualizing 
copy, indicating crop marks, and pro- 
portioning or scaling. 


compensate for the uniformly increas- 
ing diameter of the roll. A second 
small variable drive controls the strok- 
ing of the variable displacement main 
pump to obtain the required constant 
deceleration. The dancer acts to main- 
tain web tension. Inter-locks are incor- 
porated in the equipment to prevent 
runaway in the event of web breakage. 


ScotcH brand lithographers tape is 
a new red cellophane tape manufac- 
tured by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. The tape is 
specially treated to keep it free of pin- 
holes. It has a special adhesive to make 
it adhere to a negative’s surface and a 
high degree of opacity. Made in %4- to 
1-inch widths on 2,592-inch rolls, the 
tape also may be used for laying 
straight lines or for edging negatives. 
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“I believe every 


company should...” 


MR. CLARENCE FRANCIS 


Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corporation 


“I believe every company should conduct a person to person 
canvass right now, for the best way to promote the sale of 
U. S. Savings Bonds is to put an application card into each 
employee’s hand and allow him to reach his own decision.” 


As one of America’s top executive salesmen, Mr. Clarence the Payroll Savings Plan. Your State Director, U.S. 
Francis knows that you sell more when you “ask the man Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division, will 
to buy.” Naturally, that means a person to person canvass furnish you, free of charge, all the promotional mate- 
of all your employees, but it is not as difficult as it may rial you can use. 
sound. In fact, it is very simple: Be sure that every man and woman on the payroll 

Tell your employees personally—or over your signa- is given a U. S. Savings Bond Application Form. 

ture—why the automatic purchase of Savings Bonds Thousands of companies, large and small, have just com- 

through the Payroll Savings Plan is good for them pleted or are now conducting person to person canvasses. 
and their country. Their reports are a challenge to every company that does 


not have a Payroll Savings Plan. . . 50% employee partici- 
pation . . . 60% employee participation—some of them 
have gone over 80%. 


Designate your Number One Man to organize the 
canvass and keep it moving. 


: ae rps aid of oe organizations — they will All the help you need to conduct your person to person 

eee epee Seem Oe canvass is available from your State Director, U. S. 
With posters, leaflets, and payroll envelope enclo- Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division. Get in 
sures remind your employees of the many benefits of touch with him. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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REGULATION NUMBER FIVE 

The conditions governing merit and 
length of service pay increases under 
the wage-freeze order were described 
in General Regulation Number Five 
issued by the Wage Stabilization Board 
early in February. Most local employ- 
ing trade associations have copies of 
this regulation available for all their 
members, along with an explanatory 
outline. Also, copies may be obtained 
from local offices of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, or from headquarters 
in Washington. 

In general, the regulation permits a 
continuance of normal practices in 
granting merit or length of service pay 
increases to individual employees. Rec- 
ords must be kept of all such increases 
granted after January 25, 1951 — 
effective date of the freeze. Also, em- 
ployers must be prepared to show evi- 
dences in a written contract, or in 
previous records to substantiate the 
fact that. they are granting such in- 
creases in conformity with a plan in 
operation before January 25. 

Among stipulations in Regulation 
Five are these: Individual promotions 
at higher pay, or transfer to higher 
scale jobs are permitted provided the 
employee performs the duties of the 
job, and is paid at the standard job 
scale; new employees must be hired at 
the minimum scale rates of the jobs 
for which they are employed; upgrad- 
ing of individuals over the maximum 
standard scale of their job classifica- 
tions is not permitted. 

An employer may continue his estab- 
lished practices in regard to overtime, 
transfer of individuals to higher-pay- 
ing shifts under normal procedure, 
incentive plans, sales commissions and 
bonuses, year-end bonuses, bona-fide 
promotions, and the like. 

An important point to remember 
concerns those records — keep them, 
and have them in shape for inspection 
by a Board representative. 


RATING FOR MRO ITEMS 

The National Production Authority 
Regulation 4, effective February 27, 
authorizes the printing and allied in- 
dustries to use the symbol “DO-97” in 
placing orders for maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies (MRO) but not 
for capital equipment, with the excep- 
tion that NPA does permit use of the 
rating for minor capital addition not 
to exceed $750 for any one complete 
capital addition. 

It is recommended that “DO-97, cer- 
tified under NPA Regulation 4” be 
printed or stamped on your order 
above your name. 

NPA Regulation 4 entitles you to 
use the DO-97 rating on MRO orders 
up to a dollar amount equal to the dol- 
lar total of MRO items you had deliv- 
ered during the calendar year 1950— 
or during your fiscal year ending on 
December 31, 1950. 

Behind the regulation is the reason- 
ing that maintenance, repair, and op- 
eration of our basic facilities rate a 





Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 
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higher priority on materials and com- 
ponents than other non-military uses. 
The operating production and distri- 
bution facilities of our essential indus- 
try are the backbone of military and 
industrial power. 

If you use less than $1,000 worth of 
MRO per calendar quarter, you need 
only keep a record of the transaction. 
If you use more than $1,000 of MRO, 
record the expense as a charge against 
your MRO quota. 

MRO items may be obtained only in 
the same dollar amount spent for the 
items in 1950. MRO quotas are figured 
on a quarterly basis. Divide the amount 
spent for MRO in 1950 by four to 
arrive at your quarterly quota. Sea- 
sonal businesses may take as their 
quarterly MRO quotas the amount 
spent for MRO in the corresponding 
quarter of 1950. 

There are special provisions for new 
businesses started during 1950. 

NPA defines maintenance supplies 
as those necessary “to continue any 
plant, facility or equipment in sound 
working condition.” 

Repair is defined as “the restoration 
of any plant, facility, or equipment to 
sound working condition when it has 
been rendered unsafe or unfit for serv- 
ice by wear and tear damage, failure 
of parts, and the like.” 

Operating supplies are “any mate- 
rials which are normally carried as op- 
erating supplies . . . materials incor- 
porated in a product ordinarily may 
not be treated by the producer as oper- 
ating supplies.” 

The definition of MRO does not in- 
clude the improvement of any plant or 
its equipment by replacing sound, 
workable material or equipment with 
new or different machines or gadgets. 

It is reported that the MRO order is 
not likely to be changed when the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan becomes effec- 
tive July 1, as is now planned. The 
MRO order probably will be admin- 
istered liberally to avoid working any 
hardship on the individual producer; 
and any hardships may be appealed. 








PRINTING INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 
Officials of Printing Industry of 
America will meet in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June 2 and 3 with Northwest 
printers. The conference will include 
discussions on labor — management, 
sales costs, and government regula- 
tions affecting industry. The PIA offi- 
cials will go to Portland following a 
board meeting in Colorado Springs in 
the latter part of May, it is reported. 


WILLIAM STUART FORBES 

William Stuart Forbes, chairman of 
the board and treasurer of the Forbes 
Lithograph Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, died on February 2 at his 
home in Hamilton. Mr. Forbes, who 
was seventy-nine years old, retired as 
president of the company in 1946. He 
served as chairman of the War Service 
Committee of the National Association 
of Lithographers during World War I 
and was a member of the War Pro- 
duction Board Advisory Committee for 
Printers and Lithographers during 
World War II. 


POSTAL HIKE REQUEST 

President Truman on February 27 
asked the Congress to double postal 
rates on second and third class mail 
and to increase rates on postcards, spe- 
cial delivery, and registered mail. 

The President specifically recom- 
mended: 1. An increase on postcards 
from the present 1 cent to 2 cents; 2. 
Doubling of the present rate of 1% 
cents a pound on second class mail, 
which includes newspapers and maga- 
zines; 3. Doubling the rate on third 
class mail, which is mostly circulars 
and advertising matter; 4. Increasing 
fees for special services, including reg- 
istry insurance, C.O.D., and special 
delivery. 

His special message called for ac- 
tion “to correct the present unsound 
condition of postal revenues.” The 
postal deficit in the next fiscal year is 
estimated to reach approximately 
$521,000,000. 


BRITISH LITHOMEN TOUR U. S. 

A team of fifteen British lithogra- 
phers paid a visit to the United States 
during the latter part of January and 
early February for a study of tech- 
nical methods and plant operation. The 
tour was another in the series spon- 
sored by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity under the technical 
assistance program of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. Purpose 
is to aid the visitors in increasing their 
own productive efficiency, through ob- 
servation of techniques carried out in 
American graphic arts establishments. 

Itinerary included visits to litho- 
graphic, ink making, and printing 
machinery and equipment plants, as 
well as a consultation session with 
officials of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. Cities on the route in- 
cluded New York, Rochester, Provi- 
dence, Cleveland, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ELECTRON WINS CASE 

A New York state supreme court 
decision, in a case involving the manu- 
facture of lithographic platemaking 
machines, has resulted in a court order 
restraining Sidney Blau and Electron 
Intaglio Corporation and others from 
manufacturing, selling or servicing 
platemaking equipment which embodies 
features covered by patent applications 
attributed to Electron Lithoplate Cor- 
poration. The court ordered the de- 
fendants to account to Electron Litho- 
plate Corporation for loss of profit and 
damages. 

The Electron Lithoplate Corporation 
is continuing to manufacture Litho- 
plate machines and supplies. J. H. and 
G. B. Siebold, which has been sole dis- 
tributor for the Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation since it was formed in 
1946, will continue as exclusive agent. 


JOSEPH PALMER KNAPP 

Joseph Palmer Knapp, head of 
Crowell-Collier and founder of Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company which be- 
came Alco-Gravure, died on January 30 
at eighty-six years of age. Mr. Knapp 
developed the Weiss-Speedry fully en- 
closed ink fountain for rotogravure 
printing after the inventor, Adolph 
Weiss, was unable to sell the device. 
Mr. Knapp also was one of the found- 
ers and a major financial backer. of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

The Seventh International Congress 
of Master Printers will be held in 
London from July 23 to July 27. The 
British Federation of Master Printers 
will act as host federation. Productive 
efficiency and design in print will be 
the main topics of discussion. Other 
meetings will be devoted to technical 
questions on letterpress, lithography, 
gravure, and bookbinding. 


SWITZER AWARDED DAMAGES 

The United States Court of Appeals 
at Fort Worth, Texas, recently found 
Switzer Brothers, Incorporated, pat- 
ents valid and infringed by the man- 
ufacture, sale, and use of daylight 
fluorescent signs and sign fabrics 
made without a license from the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, firm. The court further 
ruled that the Switzer firm is entitled 
to damages for past infringement. In 
1949, Switzer Brothers brought suit 
against a number of Dallas firms and 
industries. Daylight fluorescent dis- 
play materials manufactured by or 
under license from Switzer Brothers 
include screan process inks and lac- 
quers, coated paper, bronzing powders, 
banner satin, water colors and flock. 


CORRECTION 

The silk screen printer described in 
the article “Mechanization Lifts Hori- 
zon of Silk Screen Process” on page 
46 of the June, 1950, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is that of the Master 
Monarch, rather than the McCormick 
Automatic Silk Screen Printer. 
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DONNELLEY EXECUTIVES NAMED 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
board of directors of R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company, R. E. Poindexter, 
vice-president and director of sales, 
was made an executive vice-president 
of the company. Five new vice-presi- 
dents named are: C. R. Sperry, gen- 
eral manufacturing manager; J. D. 
Stearns, director of the administration 
division; George Boller, executive 
salesman; N. J. VanderKloot, execu- 
tive salesman; and Elliott Donnelley, 
director of the product development 
division. The new assistant vice-presi- 
dent is J. C. Kingery, sales division. 





RALPH C. COXHEAD 

Ralph Cramer Coxhead, who de- 
veloped the Vari-typer machine, died 
at the age of fifty-eight on February 6 
while on a vacation trip in Florida. A 
resident of New York City, he was 
chairman of the board of the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Following the first World War, in 
which he served as a technical con- 
sultant on armament devices, Mr. Cox- 
head went into the business of selling 
office calculating machines. In 1933 he 
acquired the assets of an organization 
which was working on modernizing. 





You must have heard tell about the Lees 
of Virginia. Now hear about the Lee family 
associated with the Challenge Machinery 
Company of Grand Haven, Michigan, for 
172 years of combined service. 

James L. Lee was one of the partners who 
started the business in 1870. He became 
an officer when the company was incorpo- 
rated in 1884, and continued with the or- 
ganization until his death in 1917. James 
L. Lee’s service totaled forty-seven years. 

J. Edgar Lee, son of James L. and now 
grand old man of the printing equipment 
manufacturing industry, has been with the 
organization since 1882. He, as head of the 
firm, is still active; has sixty-eight years 








of service to the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany chalked up to his credit. 

J. Wesley Lee, grandson of james L., 
joined the organization in 1904 and is 
going full speed ahead with a total of 
forty-six years’ service. 

The late James L. Lee II, great-grandson 
of James L., was killed in action during 
World War II but had been with the com- 
pany for seven years prior to joining up. 

Alice Elaine Lee (Mrs. Robert C. Gould), 
great-granddaughter of James, has a record 
totaling three years of service, and Sara 
Gadsden Lee (Mrs. Frank F. Rizzolo), an- 
other great-granddaughter, adds one more 
year to the Lee family’s service record. 
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Western Printing and Lithographing Company, of Racine, Wisconsin, has 
its tremendous presses on a fifty-million-pound annual diet. The plant 
annually handles 1,200 railroad carloads in addition to thousands of 
truckloads of incoming raw materials, most of which is paper. The storage 
area covers some 188,000 square feet. In addition to the Racine plant, there 
are others in Poughkeepsie, New York, and St. Louis, Missouri. The firm 
produces about 2,000 different titles a year, which amounts to several 
hundred millions of books, games, approximately 120,000,000 greeting 
cards, 10,000,000 decks of playing cards, gift wrap paper, puzzles, and 


also 4,000 different commercial jobs. Included in the latter are posters, 
window displays, catalogs, booklets, circulars, and other advertising needs. 
It all began back in 1906 as a small basement print shop in Racine. 
By 1928, Western had grown to a large plant. In 1935 it spread to 
Poughkeepsie, and in 1945 the southwestern division in St. Louis was 
opened. Today the company occupies five sites in Racine with total floor 
space of 1,500,00 square feet. The main plant alone includes 740,000 
square feet. This year a new addition is being put up which will add 
107,000 square feet. The composite picture above shows all plants. 








the old Hammond typewriters as well 
as equipping them with a changeable 


type face device. From this, he engi- . 


neered the Vari-typer, a self-justify- 
ing typewriter machine which produces 
reproduction copy set in faces approxi- 
mating standard printing types. He 
founded the Ralph C. Coxhead Cor- 
poration to manufacture and distribute 
the machine. 

The Vari-typer came into national 
prominence during the 1947-48 strike 
of newspaper compositors in Chicago, 
when the machines were used to set 
much of the body text for the papers. 
Mr. Coxhead received considerable pub- 
lic attention in the spring of 1948 at 
the time he made an auction purchase 
of the home and workshop of the late 
Frederic Goudy, famed American type 
designer, for the purpose of converting 
it into a shrine. 


FOREMAN MANAGEMENT CLASSES 

The first regional coaching confer- 
ence sponsored by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and the Printing 
Industry of America and known as the 
LTF-PIA Foreman Management Pro- 
gram was held in Washington, D. C., 
from January 22 to 27. The purpose of 
the conference was to train qualified 
men to spread through the industry 
the fundamental significance of fore- 
manship and its relation to manage- 
ment. The program is the printing 
industry adaptation of the Training- 
Within-Industry program of World 
War II. 

William F. Gutwein, director of em- 
ployees and public relations of the 
C. T. Dearing Printing Company, and 
Charles W. LaBlanc, of the executive 
staff of the Research Institute of 
America, conducted the conference. 
Plans for foreman management classes 
have been made in most of the cities 
or plants which sent men to the coach- 
ing conference. The next conference 
has been scheduled in Philadelphia for 
the week of March 12, 1951. 


ITU ANNOUNCES POLICY 

The following notice appeared in the 
January, 1951, issue of the Typo- 
graphic Journal and was signed by 
Woodruff Randolph, president of the 
International Typographical Union, 
and other union officers: 

“It has been—and continues to be— 
the declared and firm intention of the 
ITU scrupulously to comply with all 
laws, state and federal, and with the 
orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

“Those provisions of our General 
Laws which are contrary to public law 
(such as, for example, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 10, of the Genera] Laws, requir- 
ing that all composing room employees 
be members of the ITU and that part 
of Article XII, Section I, of the Con- 
stitution, which may be construed as 
requiring an oath of obligation by 
foremen and others to discriminate 
against non-members) are suspended 
so long as such public law remains in 
effect. It is contrary to law, contrary 
to the Board’s orders, and contrary to 
the ITU collective bargaining policy 
for any subordinate local to cause or 
attempt to cause any employer to 
discriminate against any person be- 
cause of his non-membership in the 
ITU. 

“All contract proposals submitted or 
received by subordinate locals shall be 
the subject of genuine good faith col- 
lective bargaining within the widest 
meaning of the Taft-Hartley Law and 
the Board’s orders. In no instance shall 
any subordinate local assume or assert 
that any proposal is not bargainable, 
or otherwise decline to make or hear 
any desired explanation. We point out, 
however (and we do so only because 
of the deliberate and persistent con- 
spiracy on the part of some to destroy 
conditions achieved after many years 
of collective bargaining by perverting 
both the statutory and historic means 
of collective bargaining) that collective 
bargaining ‘does not compel either 





party to agree to a proposal or require 
the making of a concession.’ (Section 
8(d) of Taft-Hartley.) 

“Neither Taft-Hartley nor Board’s 
orders prohibit a voluntary agreement 
to employ only union foremen. Sub- 
ordinate locals may, therefore, law- 
fully request and their employers may 
lawfully grant such an agreement. 
The Board has held unlawful a strike 
or similar economic pressure or the 
threat thereof for the employment of 
union foremen possessing the man- 
agerial powers to bargain collectively 
or to adjust grievances. Accordingly 
the Executive Council has issued—and 
now repeats—the instruction that no 
subordinate local shall engage in any 
such strike or similar economic pres- 
sure or in any threat thereof.” 


VOTE CHANGE IN NAME 

Stockholders of ATF, Incorporated, 
parent company of American Type 
Founders and four other subsidiaries 
in several diversified manufacturing 
activities, voted on February 5 to 
change the name of the company to 
Daystrom, Incorporated. The Day- 
strom name was chosen because the 
products of Daystrom Corporation, a 
subsidiary, “are widely known to mil- 
lions through national advertising,” 
according to Thomas Roy Jones, the 
president. 


ARTHUR V. FITZGERALD 

Arthur V. FitzGerald, dean of Mil- 
waukee Craftsmen, died on February 1 
at eighty-two years of age. Born in 
Hornell, New York, Mr. FitzGerald en- 
tered the newspaper business while 
studying law. He set his stories out of 
the type cases, rather than writing 
them. He held important positions in 
Midwestern printing plants, among 
them the Meyer-Rotier and Moebius 
Printing companies. He was Interna- 
tional Treasurer of the Printing House 
Craftsmen for three years, and was 
highly respected in the industry. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
E. Radloff, secretary of C. B. Henschel 
Manufacturing Company, is second 
vice-president. John A. Bell, president- 
treasurer of the Sentinel Bindery and 
Printing Company, is recording secre- 
tary; and Phil M. Hays, general man- 
ager of Wisconsin Cuneo Press, is 
treasurer. . .. New officers of Lithog- 
raphers Club of Chicago are: Lester 
Von Plachecki, president; William O. 
Morgan, vice-president; Don Richie, 
treasurer; and Michael H. Bruno, sec- 
retary. ... Edward A. O’Donnell has 
been appointed vice-president of Shall- 
cross Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, St. Louis. .. . Jack Watson has 
been appointed director of market 
research for the Industrial Products 
Department of J. M. Huber Corpora- 
tion, of New York, Mr. Watson was 
manager of technical services of Hub- 
er’s Ink division. .. . Victor W. Hurst, 
manager of graphic arts sales for 
Eastman Kodak Company, recently re- 
tired after serving more than fifty 
years in the graphic arts field. He had 
headed the graphic arts sensitized 
goods sales division at Kodak since 
joining the company in 1929... . John 
L. Davis, former assistant director of 
sales for the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, died suddenly January 16 
at his home in Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Davis was sixty-five years old.... 
John R. Little, formerly advertising 
and promotion manager of Milprint, 
Incorporated, has been named public 
relations director of Graphic Arts 
Guild, Milwaukee. . . . Scott Green- 
wood, secretary-manager of the Ne- 
braska Press Association, is national 
chairman of National Newspaper 
Week, October 1 to October 8, 1951. 
. .. Vernon Wiberg will assist A. C. 
Aigner in central states sales for G. J. 
Aigner Company. Mr. Wiberg will 
work with printers and binderies ex- 
clusively. . . . George M. Gilbert was 
recently elected president of Gilbert 
Paper Company, succeeding A. C. Gil- 
bert who becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. Gilbert has been with the 
Gilbert Paper Company since 1913... . 
Harry C. Hilbert is sales manager of 
the gumming division of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
and Austin W. Sanborn is sales man- 
ager of the heat seal and coated prod- 
ucts division. .. . Frank C. Blied, the 
president, Blied, Incorporated, died on 
February 1 at Madison, Wisconsin... . 
D. L. Harrington is president and 
chairman of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, succeeding Raymond M. 
Gunnison, who is now chairman of the 
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board. Gaylord Donnelley is the vice- 
chairman of the board. ... J. M. Huber 
Corporation’s industrial products de- 
partment is now located in the same 
New York offices as its ink division and 
its purchasing and traffic sections... . 
LeRoy H. Appleton has been elected 
executive vice-president of Appleton- 
Parsons and Company. Mr. Appleton 
will continue as managing art director 
of the company. ... D. W. Moor, Jr., is 
now president of the Lithox Corpora- 
tion of Wapakoneta, Ohio. Mr. Moor 
is also president of American Mat Cor- 
poration and D. W. Moor Company, 
Toledo, and vice-president of Toledo 
Rubber Products Corporation. Other 
Lithox officers elected recently were 
T. K. Zuber, vice-president; Clyde N. 
Latridge, secretary; and H. E. Sheets, 
treasurer. . . . Ralph Stuller of the 
Coquille (Oregon) Valley Sentinel is 
president of next year’s Oregon Press 
Conference. Over 200 Oregon editors 
and publishers attended the thirty- 
second conference on February 16-17. 


CANADIAN TRADE FAIR 

The Canadian International Trade 
Fair will be held from May 28 to June 
8. The printing equipment section has 
2,640 square feet of space booked for 
England and announces that Canada 
has 1,500 square feet already booked. 


LUDLOW APPOINTS DEPOY 

Thomas E. DePoy has taken over the 
duties of manager of the Ludlow Com- 
pany’s New York district office, follow- 
ing retirement of William F. Mulcahy. 
Mr. DePoy, a third-generation printer 
in his family, began his career in his 
father’s weekly newspaper and job 
plant in Indiana. He managed the 
Taylor University Press and has had 
field experience with printing equip- 
ment manufacturers. He is a veteran 
of both World Wars, and was retired 
with the rank of major after World 
War II. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Advertising Association of 
Great Britain is organizing an Inter- 
national Advertising Conference 
(Great Britain) in 1951 in London 
from July 7 to 13. Theme of the con- 
ference is “The Tasks of Advertising 
in a Free World.” Some 2,500 dele- 
gates are expected from forty or more 
countries. Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 
is conference president and chairman 
of the organizing council. 


FOTOSETTER TYPE BOOKLET 
Fotosetter Garamond is the title of a 
new Intertype booklet, 814 by 11 inches 
in size, which shows forty-four speci- 
mens of “Fotosetter Garamond” from 
6- to 36-point, the type face designed 
for use on the new Fotosetter photo- 
graphic line composing machine. Only 
two sizes of Fotosetter matrices—Foto- 
fonts—were used for each type face 
design in producing the eleven sizes 
illustrated in the booklet. Copies are 
available from Intertype Corporation. 





ANNUAL TECHNICAL MEETING 

The third annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Litho- 
graphic Industry (TALI) will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, on May 7 and 8. 
Headquarters will be in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. J. Homer Winkler, the 
graphic arts technical advisor for Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute and first vice- 
president of International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, will be 
general chairman for the meeting. The 
new name of the organization, Techni- 
cal Association of the Graphic Arts, 
will become official at the close of the 
annual meeting, it is announced. 


1950 SAFETY CONTEST 

Nela Press, General Electric Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio, won the 1950 
Printing and Publishing Section safety 
contest covering the period January 
1, 1950, through December 31, 1950. 
This section of the National Safety 
Council announces that eleven com- 
panies participated in the contest, two 
of them—Nela Press and the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Pullman Press—operating the 
entire twelve months without experi- 
encing a reportable injury. The total 
exposure during the year was over 
29,333,000 man-hours with a total of 
228 injuries. Pullman Press ranked 
second and the Standard Register Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, ranked third. 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
was the winner of the certificate of 
achievement. 


SALES TRAINING SCHOOL 

Associated Printers and Lithogra- 
phers of St. Louis opened its Sales 
Training School on February 12 at the 
School of Commerce and Finance, St. 
Louis University, with an enrolment 
of more than forty. The course consists 
of a two-hour class held each Monday 
night for thirteen weeks. Members of 
the university faculty are supple- 
mented by men of the graphic arts 
industry for several special lectures 
given during the sales course. 


DAVIDSON ELECTS WALSH 

Colonel Gordon B. Welch has been 
elected president of Davidson Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. The corporation, 
a Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
subsidiary, manufactures offset print- 
ing equipment. Colonel Welch, who has 
been vice-president in charge of re- 
search at the parent company, holds 
the Legion of Merit. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION COURSE 

Printing Institute, of Philadelphia, 
offers a course in “Work Simplification 
in Printing Plants.” Samuel M. Burt, 
director of the school and teacher of 
the course, says “I plan not only to 
conduct this course at our institution 
but also to visit printing plants in cities 
outside Philadelphia and train manage- 
ment and supervisory staff right in the 
plant.” 
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NORWEGIANS INSPECT MILL 

A group of Norwegian pulp and 
paper management and labor repre- 
sentatives recently toured the Port 
Edwards; Wisconsin, mill of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. The group 
included Theodor Overwien of the 
A. S. Ranhaims Company, leader of 
the group, and representatives from 
A. L. Borregaard, A. H. Kiaer, and 
M. Peterson and Son companies. The 
Norwegian visitors were more inter- 
ested in studying the high rates of pro- 
duction achieved by American mills 
than in United States technical meth- 
ods, according to Hans Mollatt, a 
group member. Norway exports about 
65 per cent of the paper it makes. Mr. 
Mollatt explained that there is one 
trade union for the entire paper and 
pulp industry in Norway. Future in- 
dustry expansion is restricted because 
the industry uses spruce and pine 
exclusively. 


PICK CONTEST JUDGES 

The fifteenth annual International 
Printing Ink essay contests will be 
judged by the following five judges: 
Harry L. Gage, graphic arts consultant 
to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
and chairman of the awards committee 
for the fifteenth consecutive year; 
Robert H. Caffee, Printing Industry of 
America president; Allerton H. Jeff- 
ries, president of the Jeffries Banknote 
Company and immediate past presi- 
dent of PIA; Dr. Mark Ellingson, pres- 
ident of Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Dwight Cooke, Columbia 
Broadcasting System commentator. 
Some 10,000 students from 310 high 
schools and vocational high schools 
have submitted essays on the subject, 
“You and Color Printing.” 


NEW STROBRIDGE OFFICERS 

William H. Merten has resigned as 
the president of the Strobridge Litho- 
graphing Company, of Norwood, Ohio, 
and has been elected chairman of the 
board. Mr. Merten started with Stro- 
bridge sixty-seven years ago at the age 
of fourteen. He has been succeeded 
as president by James G. Strobridge, 
grandson of Hines Strobridge, com- 
pany founder, who has been with the 
firm since 1921. 

Other officers: Harold A. Merten, 
vice-president and general manager, 
son of William Merten, who has been 
with the company since 1919; Fred- 
erick W. Betz, treasurer, who joined 
the firm in 1895; Bernard Ungar, 
secretary and sales manager. 


LITHO FOUNDATION MEETS 

The twenty-seventh annual mem- 
bers’ and directors’ meetings of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
was held in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 6. It was reported that income 
from investment of the Foundation’s 
endowment funds was up 20 per cent 
over 1949, that membership increased 
about 15 per cent. An over-all budget 
of $216,000, representing an 18 per 


cent increase over 1949, was approved, 
with an estimated income of $225,000. 

Re-elected for 1951 were: president 
Harry E. Brinkman, Cincinnati Litho 
Company; vice-president R. E. Damon, 
Atlanta Litho Company; treasurer, 
George C. Kindred, Kindred-MacLean 
and Company; and secretary Ralph D. 
Cole, Consolidated Litho Corporation. 
Executive committee members elected 
were: R. E. Damon, Ralph D. Cole, 
George C. Kindred, Stanley J. Kukla, 
Frank A. Myers, and Charles W. Weis, 
Jr. Action was taken to provide for an 
increase in the number of directors 
from eighteen to twenty-four, and for 
the term of office from three to four 
years. 










Wide selection of surfaces 
and colors for every 

type of desk or sales blotter, 
every printing process. 


TeCAt OFFER 


DIRECT MAIL VOLUME FOR 1950 

Final and official figures of dollar 
volume of direct mail during 1950, 
released by the District Mail Adver- 
tising Association, show a total of 
$918,660,480. This is an increase of 
6.33 per cent over 1949. Based on postal 
volume figures, the statistics were com- 
piled from surveys conducted by a 
special DMAA committee consisting of 
Horace H. Nahm, Leonard J. Raymond, 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., and Henry 
Hoke. 

Month-by-month dollar volume fig- 
ures revealed November and December 
as the highest and lowest, respectively. 
November totaled $85,980,128; De- 
cember, $67,086,578. 
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BAD CHECK DETECTION 

Six Ways to Recognize a Bad Check, 
by C. H. Fletcher, is the title of a book- 
let put on the market by the Fraud 
Detection and Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Losses from bad checks amount 
to over $1,000,000 every day, it is 
claimed. The book lists six fraud indi- 
cators in six short sentences. This book- 
let is available from the bureau for $1. 


NEW CHICAGO PLANT 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company recently purchased a 114- 
acre tract in southwest Chicago and 
has under construction a $3,000,000 
plant for Mid-States Gummed Paper / 
Company, a subsidiary. The new plant 
will be a one-story building and will 
include research facilities. It is sched- 
uled to be ready for partial occupancy 
September 1. 


RESTRICTION ON TIN 

The use of tin in the manufacture of 
type metal and also electrotyping and 
stereotype metal is exempt (as we go to 
press) from provisions made in the 
Nation Production Authority Order 
M-8, as amended. The order reduces the 
amount of tin which may be used in 
many products and prevents its use 
entirely in such products as advertis- 
ing specialties, coated paper, spiral 
binders, seals and labels. 


SIMPLEX TIPPER PATENT GRANTED 
The United State patent Number 
2,503,984 has been granted on Simplex 
Tipping machine to Robertson Broth- 
ers, New York City, manufacturer of 
the device. The tipper, used in edition 
bookbinding, was first developed in the 
plant of H. Wolff Book Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York. Two years 
ago, manufacturing and selling rights 
were turned over to Robertson Broth- 
ers. The machine operates on the rotary 
principle, and is said to be capable of 
exceptionally high speed production. 


KODAK SHEET FILM 

The sale of Kodachrome professional 
sheet film will be suspended approxi- 
mately June 1, 1951, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has announced. The 
decision does not apply to production 
or sale of Kodachrome film in amateur 
sizes for either miniature camera pho- 
tography or home movie making. The 
company announces that processing of 
Kodachrome sheet films will be con- 
tinued for a sufficient period of time 
after sales are suspended to make cer- 
tain that processing will be available 
for all film sold up through the expira- 
tion date printed on the film cartons. 


DE-CALENDARS AVAILABLE 

Palm, Fechteler and Company, decal 
designer and manufacturer, has func- 
tional decal calendars available in lim- 
ited quantities. The de-calendar is a 
practical combination decal, 12 inches 
in length, combining a 1951 calendar 
with linear and pica rulers. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER SERVICE CENTER 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation has established a new serv- 
ice center for users of the company’s 
Scan-a-graver machine at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. The center, it is stated, 
will accommodate an area including 
those parts of South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Iowa lying within 
a 200-mile radius of Sioux Falls. 

The new service center brings to , 
twenty-one the number set up in vari- ~ 
ous sections of the country since the 
Scan-a-graver was put on the market 
in 1948. 


TYPESETTING BOOKLET 

“The Genesis of Machine Typeset- 
ting,” a booklet published by M and L 
Typesetting and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, Chicago, shows the technological 
stages of improvement in the various 
typesetting machines which are in use 
today. The chapters on the early de- 
velopment of the Linotype and Inter- 
type, the Ludlow Typograph, and the 
Monotype were originally lectures to 
students of printing classes. The 52- 
page illustrated booklet is offered to 
printing schools, public libraries, and 
Craftsmen club libraries. 
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ORDER PROHIBITS TUNGSTEN 

The use of tungsten in the manu- 
facture of pigments of any type was 
prohibited after March 1 by National 
Production__Authority Order M-30, 
issued January 22. The manufacture 
of pigments for printing and litho- 
graphing inks involving tungsten is 
included in the above order. 





| 7 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 60. What is your score? 


1. a or 25-millionths of an inch. 
(Seems fantastic!) 

2. Length. The chalk overlays 
stretch and shrink like other 
papers. 

3. ¢ or 110-120-line screen. Life, 
Time, and Newsweek use 110; 
National Geographic 133. 

4, Penetration of ink. Time is 
noted for oil to disappear into 
the paper. 

5. b—Copper is still supreme for 
top quality fine screens, d— \4 
Magnesium reparability is 
comparable to that of copper. 

6. True. Temperature, as lately 
established, is as important 
as humidity. 

7. cor 20-30 foot candles. Severe 
differences of brightness be- 
tween local lighting (50 foot 
candles) and no or too low 
general lighting causes eye- 
strain and unnatural gloom. 
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LETTERHEAD APPRAISER KIT 

The Brightwater Paper Company, of 
Adams, Massachusetts, has a service 
aid, the “Letterhead Appraiser Kit,” 
available to printers and designers 
upon request through Brightwater pa- 
per merchants. The kit offers a visual 
presentation of actual letters which 
can be imposed on proofs or sketches 
of any letterhead. 


TYPE FACE INDEX 

Typographic Craftsmen, of Chicago, 
has produced a 212-page index of more 
than 500 type faces. Copies of the book, 
titled Type Face Index, are free upon 
request. The faces are presented in 
one-line display and five-line text speci- 
mens, sizes from 4-point to 120-point. 
Character copy fitting tables and other 
composition aids are included. 


TIMES ROMAN BOOKLET ~ 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
published a 16-page reference booklet 
containing a complete showing of all 
weights and sizes of Linotype Times 
Roman. It includes all characters, fig- 
ures, logotypes, and fractions avail- 
able. Block settings of 5%4- through 
14-point, in combination with italic 
and small caps, and with bold, are also 
included. Originally designed for The 
Times of London by Stanley Morison, 
Times Roman was introduced to this 
country approximately five years ago. 


NEW CHAMPION HANDBOOK 

The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company has produced a new Ariel 
Bond Handbook for printers. The 
handbook, 8% by 11 inches in side, is 
divided into four sections: Type faces 
—their contribution to letterhead de- 
sign; Layout —its use in letterhead 
planning; Use of type rules, ornaments 
and decorations in letterhead design; 
and Color in letterheads. The use of 
type in letterheads is developed step- 
by-step in the pages. 


FORMS AVAILABLE 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has announced that copies 
of National Production Authority reg- 
ulations, orders, forms, press releases, 
and related material may now be ob- 
tained, free of charge, by individuals 
and businesses. Up to five free copies 
of such material may be requested; 
it is urged that no more copies be re- 
quested that are actually needed. 


“TYPE METAL BOOK 


Imperial Type Metal Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a sixty- 
page paper book for free distribution 
to customers and others interested in 
the graphic arts. Titled Type Metals— 
Their Characteristics and Their Per- 
formance, the book describes technical 
progress in type metals during the past 
twenty years. The purpose of the illus- 
trated book is “to convey all that there 
is to know at the present time about 
type metals, their use, and their care.” 
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HOW MUCH NEATER OUR 


RECORDS LOOK... NOW THAT WE’RE 


USING HAMMERMILL LEDGER! 





Hammermill Ledger has been making accountants’ 
work “easier” for more than 36 years! 


Selective buyers of ledger paper among your customers 
will thank you if you recommend Hammermill Ledger 
to them. They know that inadequate ledger paper can 
make it practically impossible to keep a neat set of 
books that stand up under hard use. That’s why they'll 
appreciate it if you remind them of the following user 
advantages which Hammermill Ledger provides: 


1. A non-glare finish that saves eyestrain, speeds pen 
and pencil work. 


2. A firm surface that rules perfectly, provides clean 
printing impressions on accurate accounting forms. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 





3. A splendid texture for typing and writing. (For ma- 
chine posting you can recommend the special finish 
identified by the watermark “Posting Finish.’’) 


4. The strength and durability to assure continued good 
appearance through repeated handlings. 


But perhaps the best recommen- 
dation is simply the fact that 
thousands of firms have standard- 
ized on Hammermill Ledger for 
so many years. Send coupon 
for FREE sample book. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—the sample book of 


HAMMERMILL LEDGER. 


a rae 
Position - our business letterhead.) -MAR. 
or write on, ¥ ‘ 


(Please attach to, 
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Floating Impression is one of the 
features of Mann Presses responsible for their leadership 
throughout the world. There is no bearer contact, for the 
cylinders on Mann Presses are not supported on bearers, 
but in massive journals. A parallel cylinder setting device 
permits paralleling cylinders and regulating pressure to 
.001” between blanket and impression cylinders from 
operating side even while press is running. 

This precision control eliminates slippage. It contributes 
to elimination of streaks, reduces plate wear, saves time in 
making ready and running, and assures better print quality. 


mpression 











OFFSET PRESSES 


Many other features of Mann Presses likewise contribute 
to their efficiency and outstanding economy. Among them 
are: hydrostatic water control; built-in washup device; 
a superior inking system. 

To get all the facts, contact your ATF Representative and 
learn what a Mann Offset Press can mean to you in in- 
creased business and increased profits. Mann one-color 
presses available in seven sizes from 22x34” to 42”x 65”. 
Two-color presses in six sizes from 25x36” to 43”x 65”. 
And also the only sheet-fed offset perfecting press, taking 


fr 


sheet sizes from 17x32” to 38’x5314”. 


*| The cylinder bearers never touch. Impression contact can be adjusted 
with the utmost precision for a true kiss touch. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS ( aye 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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From Watches 


To Wire Recorders 


ed Date 


HELP BUILD SALES 





| = YOU USE or produce printing to build 
sales for fine watches, wire recorders or any other 
product or service, you can count on Oxford Papers 
to help make your presentations more effective. For 
the paper you choose can add substantially to the 
conviction and attractiveness of your selling mes- 
sage. And because we’ve specialized for over fifty 
years on fine papers for printing, that experience 
offers real value to Oxford users in terms of smoother 
press-room operation,—greater economy. Specify 
Oxford for your next brochure, insert, house maga- 
zine label, box-wrap or sales presentation and see 
for yourself how these fine papers help build sales. 





Oxford Papers 
Are Good Papers to Know 


Whether the job calls for letter- 
press, offset, lithography or roto- 
gravure, you'll find an Oxford grade 
exactly suited to your particular 
needs. These, for instance, are some 
of the widely favored—and used— 


Oxford Papers: 
POLAR SUPERFINE WESCAR 
ENAMEL OFFSET 
MAINEFOLD DUPLEX 
ENAMEL LABEL 
MAINEFLEX ENGLISH FINISH 
ENAMEL _ LITHO 
* * * 
Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


Oxford Paper Merchants have al- 
ways been known for their friendly, 
cooperative service as well as their 
practical knowledge of paper and 
printing problems. This combina- 
tion of know-how and service can 
be of special help in assisting you 
to get the best results from your 
paper supplies. There is an Oxford 
Paper Merchant as near as your 
phone in each of 68 principal cities. 





Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


e 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, 
AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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@ The gadget shown above “makes like an eraser.” 





We use this instrument day and night... testing every run of Nekoosa 
Bond to make sure that it will withstand hard office use. Like the scores 
of other tests conducted at our mills, the erasing test is your assurance 
that Nekoosa Bond will meet your most rigid printing requirements... 
| and keep your customers satisfied. You can use and recommend 
pre-tested Nekoosa Bond with confidence... for outstanding letter- 
heads and envelopes... for better business and office forms. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


— Vhlé why AMERICA DOES BUSINESS ON... 
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RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
AMONG LEADING 
PRINTERS 
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“Have Craftsman 12 x 18 
ee A months and the sur- 
face is still in excellent condition. 

—St. Louis, Missour! 
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‘ ROCKET ROLLERS to 

tebe: pang Mo is ina basement ond 

1 wes troubled with dampness. ROCK- 
o.K.” 

= —Weoddele, Illinois 


“Have had my Ideal ROCKET nenaens 
about a year now. Have used _ ; 
all kinds of jobs including — “od 
locked up in forms. Where the rot oe 
1 had been using are usually ruin ; 
after this length of time, —* 
of my ROCKETS shows that they hn 
as good as when | purchased t - 
They are softer, yet tougher, than any 
| have ever used. If | ever need a 
place them 1’) want another set | 
“ 
ee —Cambridge, Idaho 





Chicago 8, Illinois 
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. ROCKET ROLLERS 


na 


They were excellent rollers before, but now that 
we've revised them as suggested by you who 
use them—they’re better than ever! 





More than a year’s experience in pressrooms 


all over the country has resulted in ROCKET 
ROLLERS which meet even more of your exact- 
ing requirements. 


Read what these pioneer users of ROCKET 
ROLLERS have to say! 


NOTE THESE ECONOMICAL PRICES 


No Cores to Buy—No Packing or 
Transportation Costs! 





ALL PRICES PREPAID 


8 x 12 Gordon ROCKETS............ $3.20 each 
10 x 15 Gordon ROCKETS............ $3.85 each 
10x 15 Kluge ROCKETS. ........0..0. $4.40 each 
10 x 15 Craftsman ROCKETS.......... $4.15 each 
12 x 18 Gordon ROCKETS............ $4.40 eac 
12 «_ VO" Rive ROGCKEISs «os .c cece csc $4.95 each 
12 x 18 Craftsman ROCKETS.......... $4.70 each 


Miehle Vertical (plain core*) ROCKETS...@ $4.70 each 
*Grooved for Oilite Boxes 
West of Rockies add 30¢ per roller 
If you have no charge account, send 


Prices include cores, 
two credit references with your order. 








Sorry, no C. O. D.'s 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A SET OF IDEAL 
ROCKET ROLLERS TO PROTECT YOU AGAINST 
POSSIBLE SHORTAGES AHEAD. 





Huntington Park, California Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Men at Work 


ll over the land, scenes of industrial 
activity provide ample evidence of the na- 
tion’s huge productive capacity. The hum 
of the motor and the whir of the machine 
are heard in mighty chords of industrial 
power. In logging camps, in coal mines, in 
steel mills ...wherever you find men at 
work, there you will also find the determi- 
nation to keep America strong and free. 


The ability of the printed word to unite 
Americans everywhere has been demon- 
strated ever since the first copies of the 
Declaration of Independence were struck 
from the presses of a new nation. Today, 
printing continues to play an important 
part in defining the aims and aspirations 
of a freedom-loving people. The West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company is 
proud of more than a half-century service 
in producing fine papers for printers and 
advertisers whose graphic ideas have 
added to the better knowledge and under- 
standing of our traditional way of life. 


Examples of how printed advertising pro- 
motes basic concepts of American life are 
featured in West Virginia Inspirations for 
Printers, Number 183. This issue also pre- 
sents many timely tips for the most advan- 
tageous use of fine papers with creative 
design. Write or phone to your nearest 
West Virginia distributor or to any one of 
the Company addresses listed at the right. 


Cover Artist 


Aldro T. Hibbard; born in Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts in 1886. Pupil of De Camp, Major, and Tar- 
bell; Massachusetts School of Art (grad.) ; Boston 
Museum School of Fine Arts (grad.) Hibbard is 
the recipient of many awards for his work in land- 
scape painting, examples of which are to be found 
in the galleries of the National Academy of Design, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and other leading art institutions. 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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WINTER MILL YARD By ALDRO T. HIBBARD. FROM THE GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, INC. NEw YorRK 


West Virgina Insprrations for Printers * Number 183 * 





UP output .. 


- CUT costs... 


Calling all old models 


Calling IN ali old models 


Calling the 13,000 owners of old 
model BAUMFOLDERS (purchased prior to 1940) 
. « « to exchange them for the modern models. . . 
from the amazing NEW “Junior Jets” (14x20 and 
17x22) to the most versatile Folder ever designed 
- - « (15 folding sections—more than any other 
Folder ever built) ... the 30x46... 60 BAUM- 
FOLDER. 


Of course, your old model BAUMFOLDER is un- 
doubtedly giving you good folding. . . BUT, to eut 
operating costs to the bone . . . to increase profits 
to the “tree-tops,” investigate the greater produc- 
tion, greater versatility and time-saving features of 
the MODERN MODELS. Even though your BAUM- 
FOLDER has paid for itself many times over, we 
invite you to allow us to surprise you by the h 
price at which we will buy it back .. . AND 
LOW price of the Modern Miracle, yy ten jit 
Many-Profit Automatics ... No cash involved .. . 
just MODERNIZE and pay part of the greater 
profit ... from this point on. 


If you knew all the FACTS, you would WANT to 
act now. 


Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6 


UP output ... CUT costs ... and WIN “the peace” 


and WIN “the peace” 








VISIT THE 





DRUPA 1951 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
Printing and Paper 


Dusseldorf / Western Germany 
26 May—10 June 1951 


THE comprehensive trade show for graphical 
supply, paper, and paper processing 


Enquiries: Nordwestdeutsche Ausstellungs- 
Gesellschaft, Dusseldorf, Ehrenhof 4, 
Tel. 10 301 

















THE GREATEST 
VALUE IN THE 
ROTOGRAVURE 
PRESS FIELD 







KLINGROSE 
ROTOGRAVURE 


sion Write for illustrated brochure and 
“ details on the complete line of 


ATF-Klingrose Rotogravure Presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KLINGROSE GRAVURE DIVISION 
150 20th STREET, BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 





RELA ESN AS ARNE AE 5 A NT ETS 
“The NOTEBOOK of a PRINTER” 


Smart, NEW, modern format and editorial 
and... cost to you cut in TWO 


USE it exclusively in your area ... to meet your WAR-time musts. 


@ For WAR takes your salesmen and printers. It keeps you 
from calling on and selling to ALL of your prospects and 
customers. They forget you. Without a house-organ, you 
sell and solicit only the printing buyers who buy “today.” 
All others are side-tracked, forgotten, become strangers; 
they resent it, and... your competitors take them. 

Use “The Notebook.” It pinch-hits for the salesmen you 
can’t get. It calls monthly on rips 4 prospect and customer. 
You wouldn’t spend a minute to plan, write or print it. 


Commercial Printers, address: 


OREN ARBOGUST, 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 1 









EONAR. a ee TR AT 
CMREREES Fe ARETE EOE RY, SRE CS NR 
VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 
and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue « Chicago 51, Iilinois 
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ROLLERS 


rR 

Yes ... they're tough! Tough enough 
to take it and like it! under the hardest pressroom sched- 
ules. That's why they’re the exclusive choice of so many 
leading printing and lithographic plants ¢ Rigid, pains- 
taking preconditioning is the answer. From start to finish 
every AMERICAN ROLLER is a product of relentless 
factory controls and strictest manufacturing regulations 
in selection of ingredients...in processing...in finishing. 
Systematically, deliberately, under the finest modern 
methods and superbly competent “know-how”, they're in- 
fused with an invincible endurance and staying stamina 
that makes them supreme on todays high speed presses. 
Order them...and see for yourself the BIG difference. 



















ORDER 
SUMMER 
ROLLERS 

NOW! 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO., 1342 N. Halsted, Chicago 22 « 225 N. New Jersey, Indianapolis 4 
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Gathers and Saddle Stitches 


IN ONE OPERATION 
As Fast as Opera 


ole 





As fast as one or more girls can feed it, this 
machine gathers and saddle stitches at a single 


operation. 


It has an operating speed of up to 9,000 per hour ; 
is accurate, practically noiseless, and delivers the 
product neatly stacked. 


It handles signatures in any size from 21, x 5” 
up to 12 x 27”. 


tors can feed it! 










The Christensen 
Pony Gang Wire Stitcher 


Single signature booklets to be stitched may have 
signatures placed on the moving conveyor by one 
girl. Or, two girls dropping signatures on every other 
feeding station, may be used to secure maximum 
production. 

For multiple signature booklets one girl for 
each signature is placed at each station. Signatures 
are gathered until book is complete, after which it 
is stitched and delivered automatically. 


As. the first step toward increased bindery production and 


worthwhile economies, write for more detailed information about 
the Christensen Pony Gang Wire Stitcher. 






Christensen * Dexter « McCain 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


Dexter Folder Gompany, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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Babcocks... 


lonotrons stop 


These are some of the kinds of presses on which 
Ionotrons have already eliminated static problems. In 
numerous printing plants where Ionotrons have been 
installed, they have reduced press stops and spoilage, 
boosted production, or improved reproduction. 


lonotrons — a unique application of atomic energy — 
contain a self-activating source of continuous alpha 
radiation. The alpha rays ionize the air in the static 
trouble zone. The ionized air conducts the static harm- 
lessly to the ground. The static-removing effect of 
Ionotrons is continuous and permanent. They can be 








Hoes... 


Static troubles 


produced in sizes to fit a wide variety of graphic arts 
equipment. has 

The first cost of Ionotrons is the only cost. There are 
no moving parts, no power requirement, and no oper- 
ating cost! The only mairtenance required is an 
occasional wipe with a soft cioth. 

Send for free -bulletin 

If static is still a cause of trouble in your shop, you'll 
find profitable reading in the bulletin entitled “Ionotron 
Static Eliminator Applied to Printing Presses”. The 
coupon below will bring your copy by return mail. 


Dept. 917, U.S. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Please send bulletin 8.3 to: 











Name Title 
Company 
Address 

City. Zone. State. 
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JCM 
MACHINE 


With a JCM in your plant you too can lick 
the production problems of carbon inter- 
leaved forms and in doing so, enlarge 
your scope of service to your old custom- 
ers as well as add new ones to your list. 


The JCM produces some snap-out forms 
which cannot be produced on any other 
type of machine ... forms with carbons or 
sheets which are short on both dimensions, 
labels, stock control records, etc., can be 
tipped together in sets to do the complete 
record keeping job in one operation. It 
will pay you to investigate the profit pos- 
sibilities of having a JCM in your plant. 
Write Dept. J-1 for catalog showing de- 
tails of machine and forms which can be 
made on it. 





CHINES 


CORPORATION 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 


2 East 


538 Se. Clark S. 
© 1951 J. Curry Mendes CHICAGO, fit. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








licks forms 
production 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY 10 OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it econom- 
ical for every printer to make 
and print from rubber plates. 
Available in 110 volt, Years of dovelagmant and test- 

220 volt, or other ing stand behind every EVA- 







Specifications PRESS. A quality press that makes 
SPECIFICATIONS both matrices and rubber plates. 
e Platen 1" x 13”. Only 4 minutes actual operator's 
@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. ° H 
> Searle teas eatte aisectes. time; 20 minutes vulcanizing 
€ any neal a while operator does other work. 
© Requires 17” 128" ~~ Makes rubber plates of any de- 
@ Stands 37” high. sired thickness for use in letter- 


@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 
@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 


press and offset presses. 












AMERICAN 
BLUE BOY 








ALL STEEL 
“BLUED LIKE A GUN” 


N° 123456 N° 123456 


Faeelmile impression Facelmile Impression 
FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
ROMAN OR GOTHIC FIGURES 
5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 $20 MODEL 6 $22 


TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE—A trade-in allowance on old 
machines of any make can be made, equal to 10% of 
the purchase price of new machines ordered. 





J. CURRY MENDES 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES EROCKLYN & N 


wT MAT ON TRECT 
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Specifications: 
@ Width: 26” to 42” 


The SPERR 





Depending 
want to equip wit 
Blanker...each designed to 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

















LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 


CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 





Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
From the largest, high speed machines 
used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 
equipment for fast mailing of letters, 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 


Let Us Survey Your 
Mailing Machine Needs— 
Write Your Requirements 


a heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 
3 “BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Convince Yourself 
WITH THIS TEST! 


See How VOLAX Removes 
Printing Ink COMPLETELY 
without Irritating Skin! 


~ 




















1. Ask a pressman to dip his hands 2. Have him use VOLAX Hand 


in printing ink — it’s stubborn Cleaner—ink’s off in a jiffy— 
... hard to remove. and safely too! 


Your DOLGE Service Man will be glad to demonstrate 


VOLAX is designed for heavy-duty skin cleansing. It 
contains mild soaps, water softener and friable volcanic 
ash . . . removes ground-in printer’s ink with a gentle, 
non-irritating action. VOLAX is the specific cleaner for 
tough, ground-in dirt and ink discoloration. 


VOLAX 
eperattalsle 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








The R &B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


& 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 
e 


Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 


CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM - 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y 

















House Organs fct Printers 


Salesman in the army? Keep in touch with all your customers 
with a good House Organ. 






TWO GREAT PUBLICATIONS TO CHOOSE FROM 


The Right Hand =» PRESS PROOFS 


20 PAGES 4%4x6% 8 PAGES 5% x85 












Send for sample copies, prices and full information about 
EXCLUSIVE use. 
Also ‘GALLEY PROOFS” for TYPESETTERS 


DEXTER PUBLICATIONS -:- 











4615 No. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 






































a ST i Di 
pressmen on Miller Automatic Cylinder Presses. Let our salesmen 
prove these points. Write to 


u 


Salesmen know that they can be 
sure of quality printing at fair prices 
when work is produced by competent 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
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PRE-SENSITIZED 
PLATES 








Now you can get the speed 
and economy of pre- 
sensitized plates for your 
larger presses. Having 
proved their usefulness on small presses, offset 
lithographers can now do a greater variety of 
work with these easy to handle plates. Everyone 
who has used them is enthusiastic — you'll be too. 


sTitt vust 2 SIMPLE STEPS 


Expose and develop — that’s all you 
do to get a good press plate with 
these larger sized pre-sensitized plates. 
Write today for complete information. 

























LITHO CHEMICAL 








The new Pre-sensitized plates are 
made by Keuffel and Esser Co 
and distributed by Litho Chemical 
and oe ly Company and its 
dealers from coast-to-coast 


PRICE LIST 


Cabs ic. Comb. 
18 pt. $3.15 $3.70 $6.85 
24pt. 3.90 4.30 8.20 
30 pt. 4.70 5.25 9.95 
36 pt. (5.00 5.50 10.50 


—— fio,b, los angeles 
other sizes in process 
prices subject to change 

without notice 


CONDENSED 


ITALIC 


weir available in FOUR sizes 


«LOS ANGELES 
ps FOUNDERS, INC. 


‘ame Boulevard . boas geles 15, Calif. 
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STOP OFFSET 


with 


easels 


3-IN-1 
““NO-OFFSET”’ 
PROCESS 
UNITS 


Progressive Community Printer is 
equipped with Paasche Units. 
deliver clean white sheets at full press speeds. 


100% 
Presses now 


Should you use Liquid Units? Powder 
Units? Low Pressure Guns? High Pressure 
Guns? 

Paasche has them all or any combination. 
There is not just one answer for all types of 
printing. Paasche—with over 19 years ex- 
perience in this field—is able to exactly fit 
your printing needs for any type of press 
and any type of printing. 

OVER 17,000 PRESSES EQUIPPED 


Send for Bulletin NP850 and learn How to Stop Ink Offset. 


Faseks Merbuush 6c 


1905 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Mf Mb Lo he foiniliit On & 


(miller) automatic ” 


Printing estimators like Miller presses because 
(\ Ly sat of the consistent, effortless performance and constant high 
quality which keeps the costs down and estimates accurate. A 
catalog giving full details will be sent without obliaation. Write to 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 





























SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 


For obtaining 
correct separation 
and truing up 
screen and 


negative 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. <0 e. Fort st. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 




















Headauarters for yes” If you are in or plan to get into advertising 
q J production you won't want to be without this book: 


CENTAUR aot race wa 


PRACTICAL POINTERS AND 
...and many others of the most desirable 118 ILLUSTRATIONS ON 
type faces in the world. Send for the Centaur 


ADVERTISING 
Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All PRODUCTION 
may be had at the famous type foundry of 


by N. Y. Times Art Director—Ben Dalgin 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. | 


A treasury of tested methods 
to enhance your ads, save your{ 
659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


time, and cut mechanical costs. 
Sent postpaid for $5.00. Send check or 
money order to 
The Inland Printer Book Department 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 

















IDEAL FOR 
MULTICOPY 


ALPEMA *:::: 


TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


FLETCHER 
=—SET 
Copa acparnes 
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100 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn 8,N.Y. 


New BULLDOG 


TYPE HIGH 
Typographic Machine 


TOP QUALITY 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


PRECISION CHARACTERS 
HIGH -SPEED LOCKING DEVICE 
ALL ALLOY STEEL PARTS 
PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 















BUILT 6g. ROBERTS MASTER CRAFTSMEN 





RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 









DOES . 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
DELUXE 


@ 3 Motors 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


J. A. RicHarps Co. “2: 














The “HOLE” is only part 
of the Story 


BLATCHFORD originated the “honeycomb” type 
of base. Others were quick to copy it. 

But the “hole” was only part of the Blatchford 
basic improvement in plate mounting! There 
was a stronger catch . . . there was a positive 
anchorage provided in each hole for the catch 
. . . there was a scientific pattern created to 
permit margins between plates as small as 
Ye-inch with absolute security and rigidity. 

It is the whole system . . . rather than the 
“hole” pattern . . . that makes Blatchford 
practical, safe, speedy and economical. 

Buy Blatchford . . . and be sure! 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE .. . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 


Blatchford CATCH | d 


EW. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 





ee 













WESTERN 
HONEY- 


for 
Better Printing On Curved Plates 


e Uniform foundation gives plates proper support 
e This prevents plates from cracking 

e Thousands of holes allow you to hang plates closer 
e Register is improved—there is less paper wastage 


e Permits faster press preparation and better 
printing 


e In many cases we can honeycomb your old 
cylinders 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


manufacturers 
WE STE Q N of 3rd and 4th color 


PRINTING MACHINERY C0. units for all Miehle 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. flat-bed 
CHICAGO 18 presses 
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10 estimate Wo rh, 
Mf Mb do he pointed On & 


- Ly =a - 9 
ai automatic 


Printing estimators like Miller presses because 

of the consistent, effortless performance and constant high 
quality which keeps the costs down and estimates accurate. A 
catalog giving full details will be sent without obliaation. Write to 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
































SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 


For obtaining 
correct separation 
and truing up 
screen and 


negative 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. <s0 E. Fort st. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 

















1as° If you are in or plan to get into advertising 
Headquarters f os production you won't want to be without this book: 


CENTAUR sons mente wi 


PRACTICAL POINTERS AND 
...and many others of the most desirable 118 ILLUSTRATIONS ON 
type faces in the world. Send for the Centaur 


ADVERTISING 
Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All PRODUCTION 
may be had at the famous type foundry of 


by N. Y. Times Art Director—Ben Dalgin 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. | 


\r treasury of tested methods 
659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


to enhance your ads, save your 
MULTICOPY 


ALPERA *:::: 


Sent maa — ‘i. check or 
TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


RLMIE GM 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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IDEAL FOR 






FLETCHER 
=——a 


PAPER COMPANY 
ALPENA, MICHIGAN 




















700 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn 8,N.Y. 


ew BULLDOG 


TYPE HIGH 
Typographic Machine 


TOP QUALITY 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


PRECISION CHARACTERS 
HIGH-SPEED LOCKING DEVICE 
ALL ALLOY STEEL PARTS 
PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 














BUILT 6g. ROBERTS MASTER CRAFTSMEN 





RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 









DOES > 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
DELUXE 


@ 3 Motors 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


J. A. Ricuarps Co. ““"’2: 














The “HOLE” is only part 
of the Story 


BLATCHFORD originated the “honeycomb” type 
of base. Others were quick to copy it. 

But the “hole” was only part of the Blatchford 
basic improvement in plate mounting! There 
was a stronger catch . . . there was a positive 
anchorage provided in each hole for the catch 
. . . there was a scientific pattern created to 
permit margins between plates as small as 
Ye-inch with absolute security and rigidity. 

It is the whole system . . . rather than the 
“hole” pattern . . . that makes Blatchford 
practical, safe, speedy and economical. 

Buy Blatchford . . . and be sure! 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE .. . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 
Blatchford CATCHD 





is 


3 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 






J 












WESTERN 
HONEY- 
COMB 

Cylinders 


for 
Better Printing On Curved Plates 


e Uniform foundation gives plates proper support 
e This prevents plates from cracking 

e Thousands of holes allow you to hang plates closer 
e Register is improved—there is less paper wastage 


e Permits faster press preparation and better 
printing 


e In many cases we can honeycomb your old 
cylinders 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


manufacturers 


WESTERN «2.20 


PRINTING MACHINERY (0, vnits for ol! Michie 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. flat-bed 
CHICAGO 18 presses 
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HERS! 


Siero | DUVETS 
(le 


al] 


BINDERY 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy’ 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 


















BRONZERS 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 

W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS — 67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your own im- 
printing or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Ill. 





FOR SALE 





Portland Multiple Punch Machine, ideal 
for spiral or Kalamazoo punching $150. 


Monitor No. 1 Stitcher, good cond. $95. 
30” Rosback Slot Rotary Perforator $495. 
7 x 11 Pearl Press-Kimble VS. mtr. $175. 
Miller Universal Sawtrimmer, rebuilt with 

Margach gage and workholder $295. 
PERFECTION TYPE, INC., St. Paul 1, Minn. 











@ 12x18 C & P RICE UNIT—220 A. C. motor 
and controls. Craftsman fountain, counter. 

About 6 years old, Serial No. RD-1592. Price 

$1750, F.O.B. K.C., Mo. Reason for selling, re- 

placed with larger press. Carl Johnson, Cook 

— & Varnish Co., P. O. Box 389, K. C. 10, 
oO. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines ; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





@ FOR SALE—One new Potdevin Rotary Bind- 

ery Press, 30 inch, Serial No. 1982 with 4 
H.P., 110 AC Motor. Unit used less than one 
month. Priced at $385.00, f.o.b Dalton, Georgia. 
Available now. Contact John M. Robinson, 
L. A. Lee Company, Dalton, Georgia. 










FOR SALE (continued) 


2 Harris 41x54 Model LB single- | 

, color Offset Presses 

Harris 41x54 Model GT two-color 
Offset Press 

Harris 22x34 Model 134 Offset 7? 
Press 

Harris 17x22 Model LSB Offset 
Press 

4 No. 3 Miehle Hand Fed Cylinder 

Press 


Cleveland Model B 26x40 


q Automatic Folder , 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 


Sheridan (Rowe) three knife 
continuous trimmers 


Kohma Bronzer 36” Portable 
Model 


J. SPERO & COMPANY | 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 4 


FOR SALE 


5/0 TC Miehle ¢17700, with cross feeder 
and ext. del. 

5/0 Miehle converted for die cutting with 
Alamo Lift 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter 
Pile Feeder and ext. del. 

No. 10 Babcock, 43” x 55”, Dexter Pile 


Feeder. 

t4—4 Roller Miehle Automatic, swing 
back unit 

“C" intertypes, £12835, 14869 

C3SM Intertype {7867 

#14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard 

Kelly Presses: {1 22” x 28’—i2 22” x 34” 
B-17" x 22” 











22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal 

27” x 41” Miller Major No. 5967 

27” x 41” Two-Color Miller 

Seybold 3-knife Trimmer 

Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 
12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit 


Details on Request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














FOR SALE (continued) 














PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 


or weight, quickly, accurately 





BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
_ colorful GBC plastic bindings 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


NEW 6 BC Equipment* 
costs less than a typewriter 


GBC table model plastic binding 
equipment* brings you new profits 
... Offers an extra service your cus- 
tomers want. Binds booklets of all 
sizes with colorful, low-cost plastic. 
First jobs return your investment 
many times over. 
*Patents Pending 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. IP-3 
Chicago 14, Ill. 














One Wimmer-Marquardt Trimmer Ma- 
chine, size 24 x 24°’, Style “E’’ No. 
102 with AC motor equipment, mi- 
crometer attachment, 2 extra trimmer 
cutters. Installed June 1949 cost 
$1,575., used less than 24-hours. 


One Ostrander Seymour Saw, bed size 
28” x 37”, uses 8” saw blade, com- 
plete with 2 h.p. 3 phase, 1740 r.p.m. 
AC motor. 


One Sweigart Ideal plating frame, in- 
cluding vacuum pump with single phase 
century motor 1/6 h.p. 1750 r.p.m. 
110 to 200 volts, 60 cycle. Will take 
a plate 32” x 2742". 


Mr.Detwiler, GENERAL ENGRAVING, INC., 


8 West King Street Lancaster, Pa. 
Telephone 5251 











mY oth U 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES +" 





@ x 


Oe OO A A etm ay 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








(Continued on neat page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE. (continued) 


FOLDER STRINGING 


DIE-CUT STRING 





Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, WN. Y. 

















MACHINERY OF 


UNQUESTIONED QUALITY 


@ TY Miller Two Color press 28x41 sheet size 
@ Miller 23x36” Two Color 


@ Claybourn Four Colcr rotary, sheet fed 
59x8314” 

@ Cottrell Two Color web fed retary untrimmed 
page size 644x834” 

@ Miehle Model 46 Two Color current model, 
chain delivery 

@ Hoe Sextuple 48 page press 214,” 

plete stereo A.C. 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 





3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 


sheet cut-off, 














A NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
PRICING COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


By Ruthven K. Smith, Graphic Art Secty. 
and Printing Manag 





@ Estimators, Salesmen, Plant ‘Managers 
and Students will save time, money 
pase errors. An hour or two spent in 
becoming familiar with tables enables 
anyone to determine the price of 
printed jobs—quickly and accurately. 
Printed Tab-cut Indexes permit quick, 
easy reference to tables. 

@ Covers copyfitting, paper stock, com- 
position, makeup, lockup and color 
separation, presswork, ink, cutting 
bindery work—plus other special sec- 
tions. 

@ Production and hour-cost tables are 
based on standards—not averages. 
Both Production - Time and Dollar - 
Values are shown where practicable. 

@ Revised and enlarged second edition 
gives current cost values. 

NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


More Than 1000 Printing Plant Users. 
Order today from Book Department 


The INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 








TAGS i] 


of 


iagshy 


a 
~ ~ STOCK COLORS 
as 


Many Grades & Sizes 
BUTTON TAG GANGS Plain or Printed Tags; 





made single, gangs, 

fanfold; holes, slots, 

perforations, brass susage , 
ecdeeetee 


eyelets, numbers. 


DIE-CUT TAGS MRCRGMe 


Printed in colors, 
strung, ready to use. 


STRINGING 


We punch-string your 

own Booklets, Cards, 

Tickets, Tags, Folders. 
A Thousand or a Million 


7 18469 STawpaee 146 CO 


TAG ENVELOPES 


SNAP HOOK CLIPS 
GOc PER RE-INFORCED 


ry 


TAG. 

CARD TORM 
Le iG 
PATCH- faiitag 
At: E-INFORCING 





O 7 MAKERS & STRINGERS 
65 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 7, Nv. Y. 


TELEPHONE WORTH 2-3296 


onus SNORTE S 


ACME : cast Heaters 


For MIEHLE VERTICALS and the M-29 


Get rid of static! Offset! Slip-sheeting! 
. Let your ink set and dry quickly 

for backing up without waiting 

Have even piling without hand jogging 
. All this and other advantages are 

possible with an ACME! 


PLENTY OF HEAT FOR ALL PRESS SPEEDS! 


Gas pipe units and makeshift heaters 
waste fuel and cost money. ACME’s pay 
for themselves! Easily installed. No drill- 
ing necessary. 


pA 
SEND SERIAL NUMBER AND 
WE'LL SEND COMPLETE DETAILS 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 























2—No. 2 Kellys, 22x34 


54” Seybold 20th Century Cutter, auto- 
clamp, power back gauge 


11 box 9x12 Juengst Gathering Machine 


Dexter 121 quad folder, 41x62, with 
perforator 


Model B Cleveland Folder, continuous or 
pile feeder. 


LW ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179] 















STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 


until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. 














FOR SALE (continued) 











PAPER JOGGERS 


Are Profitable to Own! 


—because they'll save you time and 
money in paper handling—at the 





SYVTRON 


“Vibrating” BIN TYPE 





press, at the cut- 
ter or in the 
bindery — jog- 
ging heavier lifts 
of stock faster 
than by hand. 


Write for 
Catalog Data 





SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 














COLORS, 
Slits and Rewinds roll-paper 


ColorVerter 





stocks in your own plant! 
Reduces paper stock inventory problems for roll 


COUPON BRINGS MORE DETAILS! 





q's printers. Saves money—speeds production 


ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, Inc. 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California 
Please send me full information on the new ColorVerter. 








Lone. Stote. 








Designed and sold exclusively by Orville Outro & Son, Inc. 
Manufactured by Western Gear Works 


oldest and largest manufacturer of geared products in the West 

















PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By 
568 


CARLETON ELLIS 


formation for printers, lithog- 
raphers, chemists. 


pages of profusely illus- 50 
trated text giving usable in- 


THE INLAND PRINTER ® CHICAGO 6 





e MI 


LLIKEN NAILING MACHINE. Photo- 


engravers and Electrotypers. Hastings Sales 


Engineering Company, 799B Boylston St., 


Bos- 


ton 16, Mass. 


(Continued on next page) 
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GREATER 
CUSTOMER 


IMPROVED 


Central’s ink conditioners provide 
four tested ways to get better results 
from your regular inks. Add in 
small amounts, according to simple 
directions. You'll be amazed and 
doubly pleased with the results. In 


PRINTING 





letterpress or litho, results are posi- 
tive and uniform. Your inks adjust 
to point-of-use conditions . .. They 
stay at printing peak. Eliminate ink 
troubles this practical, low-cost way. 


Wakes Good Tuk Setter 


*~ Ink Conditioner 


For letterpress. With “33”, presswork im- 
proves noticeably. Colors pop out brilliantly 
Halftones stay “sharp, clean and open’’ 


“0-33” Ink Conditioner 


Developed particularly for litho and multi- 
lith. In all qualities, similar to ‘‘33’’ Saves 
time in wash-up. Ink flow is uniform Fewer 
re-runs necessary 


600” Ink Conditioner 


Gives light-bodied inks the same qualities 
provided by “33” Ink Conditioners for 
normal inks You get greater overall print 
quality Unexcelled with gloss inks 


C0 


IN CANADA-—it’s 


CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 


GLAZCOTE Ink Conditioner 


Makes your regular inks scratchproof. As- 
sures a tough, glossy, abrasion-proof finish. 
It’s the proved answer to one of printing’s 
most troublesome problems. Try it! 





M POUN UING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


LTD., TORONTO 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


mc, sTOCK CuTS 


AND 


STOCK PHOTOS 








iD 
Have a LOOK — SEE 
It’s all for FREE 


Request Cutalog 86 
from Cobb Shinn today. 
This sixty-four page, size 9 x 
12 plastic bound cutalog con- 
tains Ideas in art (line and 
halftone) easy to use and eco- 

nomical. 
Cutalog 86 is FREE 


Write NOW 
Foto-log 4 
This sixty-four page size 9 x 
12 plastic bound cutalog shows 
ever one thousand photo- 
graphic subjects available as 
8 x 10 glossy prints. 


Fotolog 4 is FREE Write Now 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 





Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL'S =a, 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATERT Original Steel ® 
ii GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75e DOZEN 


Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














(Continued on next page, 
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o 99 
automatic 


Pressmen like the accessibility and 
ease of operation of Miller presses. 
Mechanical adjustments are so simple that time 
can be devoted to better work and “tricks of the trade’’. Write for details. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) & 
FOR SALE (continued) 


For Papers of © 
Extraordinary 
Quality for 
Extraordinary 
Use...... 


LEADS --SLUGS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Make it a rule to get j 


your rule, borders, 
IT ISN’T SURPRISING —THAT PRINTERS SAY RISING! 


RATE 
—E 
nnn leads, slugs, and sup- 
plies from Taylor-Made [eee 
<anenee For papers of superb color, texture and surface, 
0S : > ; 
you can take your printer’s word for it— 
OOCTVG 


. +. there are NONE 
BETTER! 

“Rising” has just the one for whatever the 
occasion— whatever the price requirement. 








Try Vaylor- Made 
once... you'll buy 
Taylor-Made always! 












camemeaxmseas This Teylor-Made 
Catalog should be 
on your desk — may 
we send you one? 


ee 
W WANT TO KNOW 
Rising on ee aoe 


-»--GO TO AN EXPERT! 
Winsted e@ Hillside ae 


=| repnenenenewe | Ipising Papers 
Taylor-Made Rule Co. Se eee «| oe — 


printing process that requires that 

















"NONE BETTER™ extra touch in reproduction. .-. HE KNOWS PAPER 
69 FLATBUSH AVENUE + BROOKLYN 17, X. Y. Rising Paper Company, Hevestente, Cavs. 
Telephone STerling 9-6500 
PPPOODOPDDIVIVG DDD OOOOSODODODO OO D9 OOD IG OOOO PODPOODOI IDOI OOF 





This advertisement appears in a 


~~ So.” 
Rising —for the “Bond” of Matrimony 


Ads like this are promoting Weddings—sales that is, for you. 
They tell your prospects that where and when an occasion 
calls for the finest printing job—Rising has a quality paper 
that will go with it. 

And this ad suggests that readers leave the matter of paper 
selection up to the expert—you. Your experience with the 
quality of paper that blends best with your craftsmanship 
and the need of the occasion will produce the best results. 





SeePi Comeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








HELP WANTED 


@ SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. 
This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
eonduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 


details : 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Keep your eye open for engagement announcements in 


your local papers. They may lead to “Rising” printing en- 
gagements—a mighty profitable field for you. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT: For modern midwest- 
ern plant specializing in trade magazine, 
book, and newspaper printing. Non-union. Ex- 
cellent opportunity, salary and bonus offer to the 
man with the ability to qualify for this perma- 
——- Reply Box J-1448, c/o The Inland 
rinter. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER 





@ WANTED: Not just another order taker— 

but a top notch, successful printing ink sales- 
man with managerial aspirations. He must be 
willing to “show his stuff’”’ before participating 
in our profit sharing program, which is bring- 
ing this long established company to the fore. 
Write us your qualifications in detail. If you’re 
the right man there is a life time of pleasure 
and profits in store for you. Box K-1001. 


(Continued on neat page) PLOPIPIIOP LOPS POPPDIP OO IO ODODE DD ODODOODOOOOD ES PIPPI PP IDPIDEDIP GOO PEPIN G 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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GLUE POTS 


are out of Style | 


Now, users want printed GUMMED 
labels. These are the GUMMED Papers 


PERFECTION 


GUMMED PAPERS 


(And repeat orders come easily ) 


PERFECTION Distributors have 
all the details and samples. 

If your Fine Paper Merchant 
doesn’t stock PERFECTION, 
write direct for complete 
information to: 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. PHILADELPHIA 23, PA, 


Branches’ Atlanta * Chicago * New York * Cleveland * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Warehouses: Los Angeles * San Francisco 











Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 





EXPERIENCED PRINTERS WANTED 
Tennessee daily needs: 

e Mixer operators 

e Linotype machinists 

e Makeup men 
Open shop—Journeyman scale above $2.00 37/2 
hour week—company paid benefits. Write Press- 
Chronicle, Johnson City, Tenn., giving details in 
letter. References required. 











INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
cago 32, Illinois. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 


e@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


e@ SINGLE VETERAN, 26, who will graduate 

in June 1951 from the Department of Print- 
ing Management, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, would like a position in the production 
department of a progressive organization. Previ- 
ous experience in shop and office and formal 
training at Carnegie Tech have provided an 
excellent background for work in printing pro- 
duction. Please indicate the size of company 
and city, nature of work produced, and duties 
of position to be filled. Reply to Box K-1000 c/o 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 





(Continued on neat page) 





CUT COSTS by Reducing 
Standing Time with... 





an entire form on your imposing surface BEFORE going to press. press run. 
If any moves are then required they will be found to be the 
slightest. Standing time is reduced, press runs get started appreci- 
ably sooner, production costs are cut. 

The Taylor REGISTERSCOPE is a modern device based on optical 
principles which is mounted right on your conventional semi-steel 
imposing surface. It is available in all standard sizes. Also available 





Power consumption reduced 
in proportion to speed—no 
power wasted in resistors. 
Simple, efficient remote : Kai 

. Write for Bulletin B302 describing 
control —by convenient these single-phase, brush-shifting 























% FULL 
i a 





ust STAR- KIMBLE LK MOTORS 


Stepless wide-range speed 
adjustment in either direc- 
tion of rotation — merely 
by shifting motor brushes. 
The Taylor REGISTERSCOPE enables fast, accurate register of The right speed for every 





is the REGISTERSCOPE Junior, a smaller machine developed to hand lever or foot pedal. repulsion motors. 


handle forms up to 22” x 28” for smaller presses. Easy to operate, 
your stonemen can put the REGISTERSCOPE to work without 
instruction; it will soon repay its original moderate cost and con- 
tinue to produce additional profits. Find out how it can cut costs, 
increase productive press time in your plant. For full information 
write: 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 








STAR - KIMBLE 


MOTOR DIVISION OF 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
205 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Room’ 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. Distributed by American Type Founders 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED (continued) 


@ SUPT. AND MGR. Engineered results ob- 

tained by modern methods and practical sys- 
tem. 26 years of diversified letterpress and off- 
set experience, 10 years practical, efficient 
supt. and plant mgr., med. size to million vol- 
ume or more, in commercial, color, publications, 
books, etc. Also prod., costs, estimate, office 
knowledge. College and technical education. 
Age 47. Chicago trained. Available. Lou Mayer, 
938 Lake St., Oak Park, III. 





@ EXECUTIVE—PURCHASING AND PRO- 

DUCTION. 20 years publishers’ experience, 
purchasing, complete production and expedit- 
ing. Textbooks, lawbooks, fiction and promotion. 
Thorough knowledge paper, type, binding and 
estimating. Age 45. Available soon. Address 
Box K-1003, The Inland Printer. 





@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR — PRODUCTION. 

Letterpress and Offset. Knows cost systems, 
type, paper and service work Like job as assist- 
ant. Will relocate. Draft exempt. Box K-1002, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery and fine quality. Siegrist 
Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 

e@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- 

ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by 

leading dealers everywhere. 














TYPE FOUNDERS 
A CME FOUNDRY 
Now 6 to 12 point in 
genuine hard foundry 
metal... All popular 
Y P e faces available at once. 
* Send for new specimen/ price list. 
633 PLYMOUTH COURT « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
EL RLS Po SDE Te 





Lydian Bold Italic 


Yeu will want this exclusive ioppeted design 
cast by Perfection in a omeary Metal. Prices 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— 
14 to 30 point. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





Now you can sell 
Rag Bond Envelopes 
that SEAL QUICK 
and GRIP TIGHT 







Now, faster than ever sealing for 


GRIP-QU/(K © 


your rag bond envelopes! For isMsemiAZonm—cdis 


U.S.E. laboratories have devel- 
oped “GRIP-QUIK,” a new ad- 
hesive that produces a perfect 
seal, instantly, permanently. 


GRIP-QUIK* Seal Flap Gum 
can be applied to any rag-content 
bond without requiring changes 


in surface sizing. Your bond en- ci ceaiy. < pee 


RAG BOND 


ENVELOPES 


velopes will seal easily and stay 
sealed — will have the snap and 


crackle, opacity, fine printing and MADE FOR 


writing surface and exact match 
American Writing Paper Corp. 


Brightwater Paper Company 
Byron Weston Company 

L. L. Brown Paper Company 
Crocker-McElwain Company 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Inc. 
Keith Paper Company 


with paper that you desire. 
Ask your paper merchant for 
samples. 


®Trade Mark of United States Envelope Company 


yegyy,, 
ae 





Millers Falls Paper Company 
E N 
Parsons Paper Company 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
Whiting & Company 

Valley Paper Company 





h Paper C 


r ‘ 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


14 Divisions Coast to Coast 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS ~~" 


















Modern Miller presses and competent 








= { \ (i 


> Se 





pressmen afford the owner oppor- 








tunities to compete. Low costs, profitable 


prices, and quality work can be assured with Miller presses. 


Literature on all Miller presses is available. Write to 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Accurate Steel Rule Die Mfgrs. 
Acme Type Foundry ... . 
Aigner, G. J., Co. . . . 
American Airlines ae 
American Evatype Corp. Ne 
American Numbering Machine Co. 
American Roller Co. . . a is 
American Steel Chase Co. 
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Babcock Printing Press Corp. 
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Printing Industry . .. . 
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Gives Operating Picture . . 
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How to Conserve Your Rollers— 
the Bridge from Ink to Paper 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL paper compaNy 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


donit: say’ Tympant 
say CROMWELL’ 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 
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(check) —Square cut Clipped, scored 








USE 
POWER 


instead of push 


to shift magazines 
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Muscles aren’t outdated, but there are better ways to do 
many jobs. A typical example of this is power shifting of 
magazines on Intertype® Mixer machines. 


With the No-turn Autoshift, the operator simply sets a 
convenient control knob to change from one magazine to 
another... power does the rest. It works automatically... 
changes magazine positions in main and side units effort- 
lessly... is faster than any other method. 


Now ten years old, the Autoshift has proved a popular 
production aid in thousands of composing rooms. This 
device is dependable, safe in operation, highly efficient. 


When it’s time to shift, the eye-level Distributor Signal 
Light tells the operator at a glance whether or not all mat- 
rices have cleared the distributor. 12 Pt Futura Book with Demibold 











